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BOOKS PRINTED AT LYONS IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By ALFRED FORBES JOHNSON ! 
’ ‘HESE notes on printing at Lyons in the sixteenth century 


are based on an examination of the collection in the 

British Museum. As I shall draw some general con- 
clusions on the assumption that that collection is repre- 
sentative, I must first give some reasons for that assumption. 
I know of no estimate of the total number of books printed 
at Lyons during the century. The chief work on the subject, 
Baudrier’s Bibliographie Lyonnaise, is not yet completed, and 
so far offers no suggestion. The only method of forming an 
estimate seems to be to take individual printers, and compare 
the totals as given by Baudrier with those in the Museum 
collection. Forty printers or publishers have been taken, 
chosen from various periods of the century, including both 
printers who would be sought after by collectors and printers 
likely to be neglected. The result arrived at is that the 
Museum has 1,356 books by these forty printers, and the 
number of entries in Baudrier for the same forty is 7,013, i.e. 
the Museum collection has between one-fifth and one-sixth 
of the books known to Baudrier. There are a small number of 
books in the Museum not included in Baudrier, and, on the 


1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 16 October 1922. 
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other hand, Baudrier mentions many books of which he knows 
of no existing copy, quoted from various catalogues, some of 
them of some antiquity, e.g. Antoine Du Verdier’s work of the 
sixteenth century itself. The existence of some of these books 
is not above suspicion, as Baudrier himself hints. In one case 
I have taken a printer not yet dealt with by Baudrier, Etienne 
Dolet. The Museum has 24 books by that printer, whereas 
according to R. C. Christie’s bibliography, in his life of Dolet, 
Dolet published 84 books, i.e. 84 bade actually seen by 
Christie or of whose existence he was satisfied. As would be 
expected, compared with Christie’s more restricted list, the 
proportion of Dolet’s books in the Museum works out as 
higher than the average for the forty printers, viz. more than 
one-fourth. This proportion of between one-fifth and one- 
sixth may be compared with figures taken from a bibliography 
of French Bibles. According to Van Eys’s bibliography there 
were 112 Bibles and New Testaments in French printed at 
Lyons, of which the Museum has 19, just under one-sixth. 
The whole collection amounts to 2,380 books. If then 
the proportion of one-fifth to one-sixth may be trusted, the 
approximate number of books printed at Lyons in the six- 
teenth century would be 13,000. In working out this pro- 
portion I originally took twenty printers ; after increasing the 
number to forty I found that there was practically no difference 
in the figure arrived at, so that in so far as Baudrier is a satis- 
factory guide, the figure 13,000 seems to be fairly correct. 
I shall assume that between one-fifth and one-sixth of this 
number offers a representative collection, that is to say, 
representative of the typography of the presses and of the 
kinds of books produced. It must be remembered that in 
many cases a printer issued many editions of the same work 
during his career, and that of twenty editions differing in 
nothing but the setting up of the type, three may be fairly 
considered representative. For instance, Sébastien Gryphius 
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printed 20 editions of Terence, 12 of Valerius Maximus, and 
g of Catullus and Propertius, of which the Museum has 7, 
3, and 2 respectively. 

There would be little inducement for a collector to accumu- 
late all these editions. In the case of Jean Pillehotte, who 
was printer for the Society of Jesuits, for the city of Lyons, 
and King’s printer in the last twenty years of the century, the 
number of books in the Museum is much below the average, 
26 out of 410. His books were for the most part official 
pamphlets of historical rather than of bibliographical interest, 
so that even the low proportion of one-sixteenth may in this 
case be considered to give a good idea of his production. On 
more general grounds I find that there are very few gaps in 
the as collection of the more notable Lyons books ; 
that is to say, in searching for an individual book of any 
importance I have rarely found that there was no copy in 
the Museum. I shall therefore venture on some generaliza- 
tions with this assumption, that figures based on the Museum 
collection rest on a wide enough basis for generalization. 

Of these forty printers Sébastien Gryphius heads the list 
for the largest number of books ‘issued. Baudrier’ s catalogue 
contains 1,140 books from his press, of which the Museum 
has 264. Gryphius began his career at Lyons in 1523, not 
as a publisher, but as a ewwed for the ‘Compagnie des 
Libraires ’, a combine of publishers engaged in the production 
of expensive law books. The earliest work bearing his name 
in the Museum is an edition of the works of Joannes de Imola 
in gothic type printed for that company in 1525. In 1528 
he began to publish on his own account, having acquired fresh 
types, both roman and italic, and in particular began the 
production of his well-known octavo and sexto-decimo editions 
in italic type of the Latin classics. The extraordinary reputa- 
tion which his name has enjoyed is due perhaps as much to 
his great services to scholars ie as to his merits as a printer. 
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His dealings with such scholars as the elder Scaliger, Etienne 
Dolet, Conrad Gesner, and Rabelais (he was the printer of 
Rabelais’s scientific works) have added to his fame. He was 
a good printer, but not better than a number of other French 
printers of his day. To the modern collector there are several 
more interesting presses at Lyons, and Gryphius has long 
surrendered his position as the foremost Lyons printer of the 
century to Jean de Tournes. Perhaps his most interesting 
books are his large folio editions in roman type, notably his 
Latin Bible of 1550, a fine book. He adds almost nothing to 
the history of book illustration and preferred even title-pages 
unadorned except by his mark. In some folios, for example 
his edition of Dolet’s Commentaries, he used a decorated 
title-page which came from Basle and was used by Froben in 
his edition of Erasmus’s Adagia, 1520, and by other Basle 
printers. The border of this title-page consists of cuts repre- 
senting the chief Greek and Roman writers with the nine 
Muses at the bottom. The cut representing Aristotle bears 
the initials I. F., said to be the initials of Jakob Faber, 
and the initials I. F. appear also on some of the small wood- 
cuts in Gryphius’s New Testaments. 

The printer second on the list is Benoit Rigaud, with 1,100 
books in Baudrier and 106 in the Museum. The low pro- 
portion of this figure is readily understood when we consider 
the nature of his publications. He was an official printer of 
the city and also King’s printer, with the result that many 
of his books are mere tracts of little bibliographical interest. 
Also he was a printer of popular works in a cheap form less 
likely to survive the ravages of time. His reputation seems 
to rest on the rarity of his books and perhaps partly on the 
inferiority of his contemporaries rather than on any intrinsic 
merit. 

The third on the list is Guillaume Rouillé (following 
Baudrier, I take that to be the spelling and pronunciation of 
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his name, rather than Rouille or Roville, as the name became 
later) with 800 entries in Baudrier, well represented by 224 
books in the Museum. Something will be said of him later 
in dealing with illustrated books. The large proportion of 
illustrated books published by him (he was probably not a 
printer) may account for the high proportion of his books in 
the Museum. If the figures for all the printers of the century 
were worked out, I have no reason to suppose that any other 

rinter would compete with these three in amount of output. 
la that the fourth place would be taken by the most 
interesting printer of the a Jean de Tournes. Unfor- 
tunately he is not included in Baudrier. The Museum has 
152 of his books, and for various reasons one would expect 
that to be a high proportion. His career was a short one, 
twenty-two years, compared with forty-five years for Rouillé, 
thirty-three for Gryphius, and forty-three for Rigaud. The 
excellence of his books, and the fact that so many of them 
were original French literature or translations of the classics, 
would tend to make him a favourite with collectors. I should 
estimate his output at not more than 600. Of him, too, more 
will be said in connexion with illustrated books. Probably 
the fifth place would be taken by Simon Vincent ; there are 
61 books by him in the collection, so that his output would 
be about 350. The next highest figure is 554 (101 in the 
Museum) for the Giunta family, several generations extending 
from 1520 to the end of the century. 

Three interesting printers of the first half of the century 
are rather scantily represented in the Museum collection : 
Olivier Arnoullet (21 out of 156 in Baudrier), Claude Nourry 
(18 out of 161), and his successor, Pierre de Ste. Lucie (9 out 
of 81). Books by these three printers, many of them French 
and Spanish romances, are very rare, and probably this 
comparatively low proportion is common to other libraries. 
Of Barthélemy Trot’s 58 books the Museum has the high 
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proportion of 25. He was the printer who shares with Balthazar 
de ered the honour or dishonour of producing the excellent 
imitations of the Aldine italic classics. Of another interesting 
smaller printer, Robert Granjon, who came from Paris and 
began to print at Lyons in 1557, the Museum has g books 
out of 19. Granjon was the originator of the types known 
as ‘ lettres de civilité ’, in which type are all these nine books 
printed at Lyons. 

It is well known that the output of the French press during 
this century culminates about the middle of the century. An 
examination of the distribution of the books in the Museum 
collection shows that this was the case at Lyons. The output 
of the first ten years of the century averages 12-6 books per 
year. (Unless otherwise stated, all figures are based on the 
Museum collection.) There is a slow increase up to 1540; 
from 1541 to 1550 the average becomes 38-6, and between 1551 
and 1560 reaches 49:4. In the next ten years there is a big 
drop to 24, and the output continues to decline, the average 
for the last ten years being 14. The falling off corresponds 
exactly with the outbreak of the religious wars in France in 
1562. The year 1563 is represented by only 15 books. The 
Lyons book trade was ruined. There was not merely a falling 
off in numbers but a general deterioration ; cheaper books 
printed on inferior paper become the rule, and for the collector 
interest disappears. The numbers in the last forty years of 
the century would be still lower but for the fact that the 
press had begun to be used for purposes of propaganda, taking 
the place of the modern newspaper. Proclamations and 
pamphlets relating to the war form a considerable proportion 
of the output of the presses, though in a provincial town like 
Lyons this is not so striking as in the case of Paris. 


1 In 1503 Aldus issued a complaint about these Lyons pirates and incidentally 
pointed out some errors in their imitations. Forthwith Gabiano started a fresh 
series of forgeries, making use of Aldus’s own suggestions to improve them, 
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This decline was, as I have said, a result of the religious 
controversy in France, due partly to the persecution of the 
Protestants, but mainly to the economic consequences of the 
civil wars. Let us first deal with Protestants and the press. 
The first royal decree against printing in France was issued 
in January 1535, following on the affair of the Placards at 
Paris in November 1534. This decree actually forbade all 
printing; it might form an interesting subject for debate, 
whether, if that decree had been enforced, France would be 
a gs om country to-day. But even in a modified form issued 
in February it was not registered by the Parlement. In 1543 
the first list of condemned books was issued. This list con- 
tains, in addition to the works of Luther, Calvin, and the 
other professed Protestants, works by Marot, Dolet, and 
a number of Bibles issued by Robert Estienne. In June 1551 
further decrees followed forbidding the printing of books on 
the condemned list or printing under an assumed name. But 
it was not so much the royal executive that was active in 
preventing the publication of works of a Protestant tendency 
as the Sorbonne and the Inquisition. The list of condemned 
books was issued by the | oo el The Lyons printer, 
Etienne Dolet, burnt at Paris in 1546, was the victim of 
Matthieu Ory, the Inquisitor, and of Lizet, President of the 
Paris Parlement. 

At this time the central government of France was still 
comparatively weak, and Lyons enjoyed considerable indepen- 
dence. Many of the Lyons printers leant towards the new 
religion, but they do not appear to have suffered much for 
their religious opinions until after the outbreak of the war. 
As late as 1565 Claude Senneton printed an edition of Calvin’s 
Institution de la religion chrétienne, while there were several 
editions of Marot’s Psalms, a book on the condemned list, 
printed by Antoine Vincent in the sixties. Etienne Dolet 
was rather a free-thinker than a Protestant, and indeed the 
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technical ground for his final condemnation was that, in 
translating Plato’s supposititious dialogue, the Axiochus, he 
had wrongly made Plato declare that souls do not exist after 
death. Another printer, Balthazar Arnoullet, was arrested in 
1553 for printing Michel Servetus’s Christianismi Restitutio ; 
but Servetus was equally obnoxious to both parties, and 
Arnoullet suffered for supporting a man of neither party in 
an age of intolerance. The risk of persecution was far less 
in Lyons than in the capital. The first Protestant martyr at 
Lyons, Claude Monnier, was burnt in 1551, by which time 
scores had perished at Paris. It was in 1568 that the Pro- 
testant printers began to emigrate to Geneva and elsewhere. 
By that time the ‘ Ligue’ had become powerful, and the city 
of Lyons had itself taken up the persecution under the 
influence of the ‘ Ligue’. In that year or soon afterwards 
several members of the house of Gabiano, Sibylle de la Porte, 
Claude Senneton, Antoine Vincent, and Sébastien Honorati 
emigrated to Geneva, and Jean Mareschal to Heidelberg. In 
August 1572 the massacre of St. Bartholomew at Paris was 
followed in Lyons by a massacre of Protestants, known as the 
V épres, from which the ‘ party of religion’ never recovered in 
that city. Other Protestant printers continued to leave the 
city, Antoine Blanc (Candidus) about 1584, the younger Jean 
de Tournes, after many troubles, in 1585, and Francois 
Lefebure about 1590. During this period some of these 
printers adopted the practice of issuing their books with Lyons 
on the title-page, although they were printed at Geneva or 
elsewhere. Often in these cases there are found other copies 
of the books without the Lyons on the title-page, and generally 
without any place of publication. It seems to have been bad 
business to put Geneva, the notorious home of heretics, on 
the title-page of a book. The Estienne family, after they had 
withdrawn to Geneva, issued their books with no place of 
imprint. Jean Mareschal at Heidelberg, Sébastien Honorati 
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and Barthélemy Vincent at Geneva, all followed this practice. 
There is a French Bible of Honorati’s of 1570, of which there 
are copies with Lyons on the title-page, and other copies with 
Geneva. The confusion is increased by several publishers 
adopting the practice, who possibly were not — at all, 
but agents for printers in towns outside France. René 
Postelier appears to have been a citizen of Lyons but probably 
not a printer, though there are a number of books bearing 
his name and Lyons as imprint, e.g. an edition of the Rerum 
Britannicarum Scriptores by Hieronymus Commelinus, dated 
1587. There is another copy of the work with Heidelberg 
on the title-page. Pierre de daint-André also appears to have 
had a similar connexion with Commelinus of Heidelberg and 
uses the same mark; cf. an edition of Pliny’s Natural History 
of 1582. Guillaume Laemerius published, towards the end of 
the century, a number of folio editions of Cicero, Aristotle, 
and Plato, which appear to have been printed at Geneva, 
though published with Lyons as imprint. The career of Jean 
Lertout is also a mystery, which may be cleared up when 
Baudrier has published the documentary evidence relating to 
that printer, if he was a printer. In addition to this, several 
well-known Geneva printers, certainly working at Geneva, 
used the name of Lyons for business purposes when it suited 
them. There are a number of editions of classical authors by 
Francois Le Preux, an edition of Cassiodorus by Jacques 
Chouet, 1595, a Trogus Pompeius by Guillaume Cartier, and 
the works of Francois Hotman by the heirs of Eustace Vignon, 
1599, all bearing Lyons. All these works are counted as Lyons 
books, and if left out would still further emphasize the decline 
in the output of books actually printed at Lyons. 

But in the meantime the war itself had done far more to 
ruin the Lyons book trade than the persecution of the Protes- 
tants. In May 1562 the Huguenots, on the outbreak of the 
war, seized Lyons and remained in control for thirteen months. 
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During those months Lyons was more or less besieged, a fact 
which sufficiently accounts for the enormous drop in book 
production in 1563. ‘The royalist troops re-entered the town 
in June 1563, but the state of war which continued for some 
thirty years was fatal to a recovery of the trade. Although 
many of the chief Lyons houses were Catholics, e.g. Rouillé, 
the Giunta, as well as the official printers, Jean Pillehotte, 
printer for the Society of Jesuits, Rigaud, and others, the 
economic condition of France down to the end of the century 
must have made business extremely difficult. It is a well- 
known fact that the whole of France was greatly impoverished 
by the wars, while this impoverishment was accompanied by 
a fall in the value of money which increased the difficulties 
of competition with towns such as Geneva. In the case of 
Rouillé, a Catholic, whose books in any case were not con- 
nected with the religious question, for the years 1549 to 1562 
the collection shows an average of 10 books published each 
year; in 1563 there is only one book from his house, and 
from that year until 1589 an average of 3 per year. These 
figures illustrate the fact that economic causes had more 
to do with the decline of the trade than persecution. 


Illustrated Books 


The history of book-illustration at Lyons in the early part 
of the century belongs to a great extent to the history of 
book-illustration in the fifteenth century or to- the history 
of German woodcutting. The cuts with which Olivier 
Arnoullet illustrated his romances had belonged to his father 
Jacques Arnoullet or to Guillaume Leroy. Claude Nourry 
also, whose productions were similar to those of Arnoullet, 
reproduced cuts of the previous century. Several Lyons 
printers, Johann Klein, Jacques Sacon, and Jean Marion, were 
employed by the Nuremberg publishers the Koburgers, and 
through this connexion a number of fine German woodcuts 
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No. 2. Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Etienne Gueynard, 1510. Woodcut by Guillaume 
Leroy. Reduced from 5” x23”. 





No. 3. Woodeut after Holbein. From Frellon’s Jmages of the Old 
Testament, 1549. 
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No. 4. From Jean de Tournes’s The true and lyuely bistoryke purtreatures of the 
vvoll Bible. 1553. Woodcut by Bernard Salomon, 

















No. 5. Woodcut by Bernard Salomon. From Tournes’s L’Eneide de V irgile, 1560, 
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appear in Lyons books, especially the work of Hans Springinklee 
and Erhard Schén. Large woodcuts by Springinklee, bearing 
his mark, occur in the Hortulus animae, Klein, 1517, the Latin 
Bible printed by Sacon, 1521, and editions of the Letters of 
Jerome. The smaller series of cuts illustrating the Bible of 
1521, and repeated in subsequent editions, are attributed 
partly to Schén and a few to Springinklee. These series of 
small cuts continued to appear as late as 1561, when they are 
found in a Bible printed by Jacobus de Millis. Full details 
of the work of these German woodcutters will be found in 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s Catalogue of Early German W oodcuts 
in the Dept. of Prints, vol. i. Another séries of German cuts 
appears in several editions of Virgil, e.g. the edition of Sacon 
of 1517, and that of Crespin of 1529. This series was taken 
from the edition by Griininger of Strasburg printed in 1502. 

In this early part of the century there is one native wood- 
cutter whose work is found in many Lyons books, and that 
is the artist known as Le maitre au nombril, who has been 
identified with Guillaume Leroy, the son of the fifteenth- 
century printer Guillaume Leroy. He worked especially for 
Etienne Gueynard and Simon Vincent. His series of small 
illustrations to the Bible, some of which were imitated from 
Venetian Bibles, appears frequently and is first to be seen in 
the Bible of 1516 by Gueynard. In the edition of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses issued by Gueynard in 1510 there are fifteen 
cuts attributed to Leroy (No. 2), which are perhaps his most 
striking work as an illustrator. They are of an archaic type and 
again show imitation of the Italians. If Baudrier’s attributions 
are correct, a great number of the Lyons title-pages, printers’ 
marks, and initial capitals, as well as illustrations, are by this 
artist. I have not been able to trace the evidence on which 
Baudrier makes these attributions ; possibly there is no other 
evidence than similarity of style. One of the title~pages used 
by Gueynard and attributed to Leroy has a long history. It 
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is decorated with figures of salamanders and other quaint 
beasts, pieces of armour, &c. It was copied from the title- 
page used many times, by Josse Bade and by other Paris 
printers. At Paris it first appeared on Bade’s edition of 
Cicero in 1511, and was itself copied from Venice. An edition 
of Livy of 1493 seems to be its first appearance. At Lyons 
it continued to appear down to 1540, so that it has a history 
of about half a century. 

In 1538 the brothers Guillaume and Melchior Trechsel 
printed for the Frellons two famous series of cuts after Holbein, 
the Dance of Death series and the Illustrations to the Old 
Testament (No. 3). The blocks for these two series were cut at 
Basle by Hans Liitzelburger, so that Lyons has the honour 
only of printing them. During a period of about twelve years 
the Frelions brought out repeated editions of these two series, 
and the impressions of even the latest remain extraordinarily 
good. How far this is due to careful woodcutting and how 
far to the smallness of the editions I am not competent to 
say. The Illustrations to the Old Testament appeared both 
in editions of the Bible and separately with descriptive letter- 
press, in various languages, including English of a very quaint 
type and wonderful spelling. 

A new period begins in 1546 with the work of Bernard 
Salomon, ‘ le Petit Bernard ’, for Jean de Tournes. Very little 
is known about the life of Salomon. According to Natalis 
Rondot, Bernard Salomon, Lyon, 1897, he worked exclusively 
for Tournes from 1546 to his death about 1560. To what 
extent he himself was a woodcutter is uncertain, though 
several plates bear his initials, e.g. the Nativity in the Illustra- 
tions to the New Testament. In Rondot will be found a full 
account of his work for Tournes. The two best-known series 
are the Illustrations of the Bible (No. 4) and the Illustrations 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The cuts for the Bible appeared 
separately with verses or short descriptions in at least six 
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No. 6. Portrait of Pontus de Tyard. From Tyard’s 
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No. 7. Jean de Tournes Title-page. 
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languages, again including English as curious as that of the 
Frellons, and in editions of the Bible. The impressions of the 
first editions of 1553 are much the best, the later impressions 
being markedly inferior when compared with the Frellon 
series. Many of the plates in the Mctemer hoses series first 
a in an edition of Marot’s works (Marot translated 
the Metamorphoses) in 1549, and the complete series in 1557. 
Tournes also brought out series of cuts to illustrate Aesop, 
the Emblemata of Alciatus, and a fine series of twelve cuts for 
his Aeneid of 1552 in the French translation of Desmasures 
(No. 5). Although the cuts bear a resemblance to the Italian 
and Parisian illustrators of the period (in fact, in nearly all his 
series he had been preceded oe illustrators at Paris), there 
can be no doubt about the originality and freshness of this 
work of Bernard Salomon’s. How far he was responsible for 
the general decoration of Tournes’s books, for his magnificent 
engraved capitals and title-pages, is doubtful. Rondot says 
he designed the architectural title-pages, such as appeared in 
the edition of Jean Le Maire’s Illustrations de Gaule of 1549. 
Tournes at any rate produced some magnificent books. 
His editions of Paradin’s Devises héroiques (No. 1), of the 
works of Pontus de Tyard (No. 6), the poems of Louise de 
Labé (No. 7) and Pernette du Guillet, are beautiful books in 
every way. 

Tournes’s chief rival in the production of illustrated books 
was Guillaume Rouillé. He began in 1548 with his edition 
of the Horae and the Emblemata of Alciatus, both of which 
were issued many times (Baudrier gives more than thirty-five 
editions of the Alciatus). Many of the plates in the Alciatus 
closely resemble those of Tournes’s edition which first appeared 
in 1547. His illustrations to the Bible, too, whick first 
appeared in 1562, are in many cases close copies of the cuts 
by Salomon. He followed Tournes again in his illustrations 
to the Metamorphoses, a series often repeated and used also 
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to illustrate verses by Barthélemy Aneau, called the Picta 
Poesis. Among the woodcutters employed by Rouillé was 
possibly Pierre Vase, or Eskrich as his name was in German. 
In Rouillé’s edition of the Horae there are several cuts bearing 
the initials P. V., which have been assigned to Pierre Vase 
(see Rondot, Graveurs sur bois d Lyon au 16° siécle, 1897). 
There are several signed examples in Lyons books of the work 
of this artist under his German name, e.g. in the French 
Bible by Barthélemy Honorati, 1585, and the Prosopographie 
of Du Verdier, Honorati, 1589. Whether this identification 
of Pierre Vase and P. V. is sound is a matter for the expert, 
but certainly this P. V. was largely employed by Rouillé in 
his rivalry with Tournes and was an imitator of Bernard 
Salomon. Another artist employed by Rouillé was Georges 
Reverdi, a Piedmontese, whose work is not very clearly known. 
According to Baudrier, he designed several alphabets for 
Rouillé, including the well-known bird alphabet, and was one 
of the illustrators of Rouillé’s own work, the Promptuaire des 
Médailles, which contains a number of portraits of contem- 
poraries. In 1549 Rouillé published a fine illustrated book 
describing the entry of Henri II and Catherine de’ Medici 
into Lyons, which possibly includes work by Salomon (No. 8). 
In 1550 he published Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, the first 
edition being in Spanish and the illustrations copied from 
those of Giolitti’s well-known Venice editions. In 1555 he 
published Du Choul’s works on Roman antiquities, Roman 
camps, baths, and religion, all well-illustrated books. His 
editions of Dioscorides are decorated with beautiful cuts of 
plants, though the illustrations of birds and animals in that work 
are less successful; this failure in the illustration of animal life 
seems to be general in the sixteenth century. One of Rouillé’s 
most remarkable books appeared as late as 1567, the Naviga- 
tions et pérégrinations ortentales of Nicolas de Nicolay, with 
full-page illustrations of oriental costumes engraved on copper 
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No. 10. Portrait of Paolo Giovio, attributed to the ‘ Maitre a la Capeline ’. 
From the Dialogue des Devises, Rouillé, 1561. 
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by Antoine Danet after Nicolay’s drawings. This Nicolay 
was also the translator and illustrator of Rouillé’s edition of 
Pedro di Medina’s Art de naviguer, a beautiful book, first 
issued in 1554. 

Rouillé’s architectural title-pages are imitated from, and 
perhaps as fine as, those of Tournes’s. The one used on his 
octavos, e.g. Boccaccio’s Des dames de renom, with a figure of 
Pan below, said to be by Pierre Vase, is particularly pleasing. 
If the artistic achievement of Rouillé is second to that of 
Tournes, his total output in the way of illustrated books is 
unrivalled by any other Lyons publisher.. 

Among the smaller printers who produced illustrated books 
we may mention Macé Bonhomme, who at first printed for 
Rouillé, but later published for himself; Sébastien Honorati, 
who published an Ariosto in 1556 with illustrations which 
copy those of Giolitti even more closely than Rouillé’s edition ; 
and Balthazar Arnoullet, son of Olivier, who brought out 
many editions of Leonhard Fuchs’s botanical works with fine 
cuts. Arnoullet was also the printer of a work containing 
plans of cities, the Epitome de la corographie de ’ Europe, issued 
in 1553. 

The Giunta family were not great book illustrators, but 
there is an edition of Flavius Josephus issued by them in 1556 
which contains several interesting series of cuts. One set of 
thirteen illustrations is an old series appearing in a Bible printed 
for the Giunta in 1546 by Thibaud en ; a second series is 
by an unknown illustrator, one of the best artists whose work 
appears at Lyons, and who has been named the ‘ Maitre a la 
Capeline’ (No.9). This artist also worked for Rouillé (No. 10). 
The third series consists of cuts by Pierre Woeiriot, ten of 
them signed (No. 11). Woeiriot also executed a series of 
engravings of funeral ceremonies for a book entitled the 
Pinax Iconicus, printed in 1556 by Clément Baudin (No. 12). 
Another famous example of engraved work is the Apocalypse 
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by Jean Duvet, printed in 1561 by Jean de Tournes. This 
artist, who was so aloof from the spirit of his age that he was 
treated with contempt until modern times, has been com- 
pared to William Blake (see A. E. Popham in The Print 
Collector's Quarterly, July 1921). This work, as an example 
of book illustration, is one of the most remarkable of the 
century. Unluckily the plates are too large to reproduce here. 

Most of this distinctively Lyons book illustration is confined 
to a period of some twenty years, from 1546 to 1566, and this 
period is also the most productive in the history of Lyons 
printing. Baudrier dates the decline of typography at Lyons 
from 1539, when there was a strike of journeymen printers. 
As a result of this strike some printers, e.g. Macé Bonhomme 
and Gaspard Trechsel, set up their presses in Vienne for a time. 
The workmen were beaten on this occasion, and there was 
a succession of strikes in the trade. Baudrier may be right as 
to the majority of printers, but 1539 seems too early when we 
remember that all the work of Tournes and Rouillé was later. 


The Subjects of Lyonnese Books 


An analysis of the subjects of the books published during 
the century, if revealing nothing new, illustrates what is 
known from other sources of the taste and culture of the age. 
In particular such an analysis emphasizes the reality of the 
revival of learning in the restricted sense of the revival of 
the study of Greek and Roman writers. Out of the 2,380 
books published at Lyons there are 313 editions of ancient 
Latin authors, and a further 23 editions of the Latin Fathers. 
Of these Latin authors Cicero has the largest number of 
editions, 59, followed by Ovid with 26, Terence 22, and 
Virgil 21. The popularity of the Latin authors still remains 
much in the same order as in the Middle Ages. Thus, as against 
22 editions of Terence there are only 8 of Plautus, 4 editions of 
Lucretius against 10 of Lucan, and only 3 editions of Tacitus. 
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Woodcut with initials of Pierre Woeiriot. From Josephus, 
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Of Greek writers there are 126 editions, not including 80 
editions of Greek medical writers. Aristotle is the only Greek 
author (except the medical writers) well represented, with 
27 editions. Practically all these Greek authors appear in 
Latin or French translations. Lyons seems to have made no 
attempt to compete with Paris in the publication of books 
in Greek. There are a number of books with fragments of 
Greek type, such as the Aphorismi of Hippocrates in Greek 
and Latin, and Aesop in Greek and Latin ; towards the end of 
the century there are editions of Aristotle and Plato in Greek 
ee by G. Laemerius with ‘Lyons’ on the title-page, 

ut really printed at Geneva. There is a very poor edition 
of Pindar by Pillehotte of 1598. Gryphius printed several 
books in Greek or partly in Greek; selections from the Bible 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 1528 ; a Psalter also in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin (these two are the only two specimens of 
Hebrew type at Lyons I have met) ; and Plutarch’s Symposion, 
1552. These books of Gryphius, together with a New Testa- 
ment in Greek and Latin by Roussin of 1592, are the only 
tolerable specimens of Greek type in the whole collection, 
and even these are poor things compared with their Paris 
contemporaries. 

The study of medicine at Lyons had been promoted early 
in the century by the Collége de Médecine, founded by 
Symphorien Champier, one of those remarkable many-sided 
men of the Renaissance, philosopher, historian, man of letters 
as well as physician, and a leading citizen of Lyons; but 
there were more famous schools of medicine in the south of 
France, notably at Montpellier. However, Lyons seems to 
have had the market for medical works, and that subject 
accounts for 320 entries, 80 of those being for Greek medias’ 
writers, 52 Galens, and 24 Hippocrates. Rouillé issued a great 
number of cheap Galens ; in fact, most of these medical books 
are cheap and of no great interest bibliographically. There 
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are none of the large anatomical works such as those printed 
at Paris, nothing by Ambroise Paré, and little by Conrad 
Gesner or Vesalius. Perhaps the finest medical work is the 
edition of the Trésor des Pauvres of Arnaldus de Villanova, 
printed by Claude Nourry in 1512. 

The Lyons printers had a large market for law books also, 
although again other centres of learning were more famous 
for the teaching of that subject. Pantagruel in Rabelais went 
to Bourges to study law. The law books of that age were 
very expensive productions and, at Lyons, were generally 
published by trade associations, of which the most famous 
was known as the ‘Compagnie des Libraires’. The device 
used by that company was a variation of the arms of Lyons, a 
lion rampant ina Fad of bees, and in bibliographical works this 
device has sometimes been attributed to individual printers 
working for the company. One can only admire the industry 
of the jurists of the age who could digest these huge folios. 
The number of law books in the collection is 244, not all of 
course of the size alluded to. Many of the books on Roman 
law are handy octavos or even smaller. 

These three subjects together, Latin and Greek Classics, 
Medicine, and Law, account for one-half of the whole number 
of books, if we include with the Latin and Greek books books 
of classical antiquities and that numerous class of compilations 
from ancient authors so common during the Renaissance. 
Erasmus, Guillaume Budé, Cornelius Agrippa, Polydore Vergil, 
all wrote compilations of this kind. The enormous number 
of references to the Classics to be found in such writers as 
Rabelais are often at second-hand, and taken from these com- 
pilations. Of Latin literature there still remain about 100 
entries for Renaissance literature in Latin, poems, letters, &c., 
for the most part by Italian scholars, such as Cardinals Bembo 
and Sadoleto, Sannazaro, Pontanus, and Laurentius Valla. 

Another large group is formed by the Christian writers, 
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amounting to about 400 books. Included in this group are 
devotional works, with 9 editions of the De Imitatione Christi, 
theology, 8 editions of lives of the Saints, 45 Liturgical works 
(but there is nothing at Lyons after 1500 to compare with 
the Paris Horae), and 143 Bibles or parts of Bibles. There 
are 65 Latin Bibles; the distribution of these 65 editions 
may be taken to illustrate the rise and fall of book production, 
only two of them belonging to the last thirty years of the 
century, and 49 of the 65 being issued in one-half of the 
century. Of 30 New Testaments, 25 are in one-half of 
the century. , 

Coming to the section of French literature, i.e. poems, 
essays, and fiction in French, we have the small number of 
about 160 books. In the case of a provincial town this figure 
has perhaps little value for purposes of comparison, as the 
capital would naturally produce the mass of this group ; for 
instance, Ronsard, Montaigne, and Margaret of Navarre are 
represented by one entry each. Rabelais and Clément Marot, 
who both had some connexion with Lyons, have 15 and 8 
entries respectively. The only member of the Pleiade who 
published at Lyons was Pontus de Tyard. Though not a 
native of Lyons, his home was in Burgundy, not far distant. 
Tyard is a good example of the many-sided interests of the 
men of letters of the Renaissance. He began his career by 
publishing amorous poems with Jean de Tournes in 1555, and 
finished as a bishop, publishing books on music, astrology, 
astronomy, and mathematics. 

With French literature is included a large number of 
popular poems known as ‘ farces’. There is in the Museum 
a remarkable collection of 64 of these ‘ farces’ in the form 
known as ‘agenda’. Perhaps they are not of much literary 
interest, but they have an historical interest and are excellent 
specimens of printing. Of these 64 short poems 36 were 
printed at Lyons in the forties by the successor of Barnabé 
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Chaussard, Jean Cantarel, who had married Chaussard’s widow. 
They are printed in fine heavy gothic type, the Lyons one 
being decidedly superior to those printed at Paris contained 
in the same collection, and are decorated with charming 
little cuts in an archaic style. 

In this section, too, there are 17 editions of the old romances. 
Together with the 41 translations of the Spanish romances, 
they point to the conservatism of the popular taste at a period 
which we think of as the beginning of modern French litera- 
ture. The popularity of the romances continued right down 
to the end of the century ; there are 32 editions of the various 
books of Amadis de Gaule, all issued after 1570. Amidst the 
misfortunes of the civil wars the citizens of Lyons seem to 
have found some consolation in Amadis. These Spanish 
romances, issued by Benoit Rigaud, Francois Didier, and other 
printers, are cheap octavos, no rivals to the fine illustrated 
editions printed at Paris in the forties. 

A group of History and Politics contains about 180 entries ; 
but again that number may be misleading, as it includes those 
productions of the press, such as proclamations, edicts, &c., 
which would to-day hardly appear in book form. In this 
group are a number of good folio editions in roman type of 
Froissart (by Tournes), Comines, Olivier de La Marche, the 
works of Gabriel Simeoni and Paolo Giovio, all by Rouillé. 
Rouillé published many historical works, frequently illustrated. 
Some of these compilations included under History are hardly 
worthy of the name; for example, the works of Guillaume 
Paradin (there were three members of this family who worked 
for the Lyons publishers). In his Angliae descriptionis com- 
pendium he gives an account of some men at Stroud on the 
Medway, who had tails (‘ caudati ’), the reason being that they 
had cut off the tail of a horse belonging to Thomas, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The close connexion of Lyons with Italy is revealed by the 
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publication of 75 books in Italian. Many of the Lyons 
printers were Italians, Barthélemy Trot or Trotti, the Gabiano, 
the Giunta, the Portonarii, the Honorati, Alessandro Marsili 
(of his 29 books mentioned by Baudrier, 7 are in Italian). 
Both Sébastien Gryphius and Guillaume Rouillé had learnt 
their trade in Italy in their youth, and Rouillé himself wrote 
in Italian. In fact, in the early part of the century there 
were very few Frenchmen printing at Lyons; when not 
Italians, they were Germans. There are Lyons editions of 
most of the Italian classics, including 6 editions of Dante and 
7 of Petrarch’s Canzoniere, most of them from the presses of 
Tournes and Rouillé. 

In addition to the large groups of subjects already described, 
there remain about 220 books which fall into small groups, 
such as Geography and Travel, Astronomy, Astrology and 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Natural History and the Natural 
Sciences, &c., The contrast between the sixteenth and the 
twentieth century is illustrated by these groups, which form 
less than one-tenth of the whole, whereas from the English 
Catalogue for 1913 I find that they now form at least a quarter. 
In our collection there are 14 books on astronomy, all, I 
believe, accepting the Ptolemaic system. Some of them speak 
with respect of Copernicus as an astronomer, but regard his 
system as ridiculous. You will remember that Lord Bacon 
also rejected the Copernican system at an even later date. 
There are 16 books on astrology, chiromancy, and similar 
subjects. Among the books of Travel and Geography there 
are but 3 on America, which seems surprisingly few. Natural 
History and the Natural Sciences account for 42 entries (not 
including the Greek and Roman writers on agriculture and 
botany). Some of these have the genuine spirit of scientific 
research and observation, such as Rondeletius’ work on Fishes, 
but others are rather of the nature of romances, e: g. the work 
known as Les Merveilles du Monde, printed by Olivier Arnoullet. 
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There are about 30 books of a philosophical nature (again 
not including the classical writers); that is giving a wide 
interpretation to the word philosophy and including such 
works as Petrarch’s De remedits utriusque fortunae. 

This summary in general shows that the sixteenth century 
had still much in common with the Middle Ages. On the 
distribution of the groups we may compare some further 
figures taken from the English Catalogue for 1913; in that 
list religious works form about 7} per cent. of the whole, in 
the Lyons collection about 17 per cent. ; medicine 4 per cent. 
as against rather more than 13 per cent. at Lyons; law 
3 per cent. against a little over 10 per cent. It is impossible 
to compare figures for the Latin and Greek Classics, as in the 
modern list they are lost in a group called Education. 


DISCUS SION 


Mr. Gitpert Repcrave, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Johnson for his excellent paper, pointed out that it gave 
evidence of a vast amount of diligent research in the careful 
preparation of the percentages of output for various dates and 
for the different classes of literature. It would be interesting 
to compare these figures with the work of some other city, 
similarly situated, during the corresponding period. Of course 
Lyons, as the seat of a medical college, and an important 
trade centre, came under many stimulating influences. It 
was in his case mainly the artistic side of the Lyons press 
which had attracted his notice: the Emblem books of Alciati, 
published in such profusion by Rouillé and Macé Bonhomme, 
and the illustrated works of Simeone, issuing from the press 
of Jean de Tournes, some of which he had brought with him, 
and placed on the table. He wished to draw special attention 
to a noble book on the Antiquities of Nismes, written by 
J. Poldo and printed by Rouillé in 1560, in which the admir- 
able woodcuts were executed by an unknown artist. He had 
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also brought one of the rarest works of the Lyons press—the 
Triumphe de Dame V érolle—a facsimile of which had been 
prepared by M. Montaiglon in 1874. Only two copies of 
the original were known, the one in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and the other in the Douce Collection in the Bodleian. The 
question of the free use of German woodcuts in the older 
Lyons books, mentioned by the author of the paper, was one 
of much interest and formed a part of the curious subject 
of the migration of book illustrations in the early times, which 
deserved more complete study than it had hitherto received. 
He had been struck by the number of Italian printers who 
had settled in Lyons, and found some difficulty in accounting 
for their presence. 


Sir Georce Forpuam drew attention to the statement in 
the paper that books printed at Geneva were sent to Lyons 
and there made up with a title-page bearing the imprint of 
the latter town. ‘This was done in order to escape from the 
opprobrium attaching to the name of Geneva as the great 
centre of heresy, which penalized the sale of Geneva books. 
One expedient to this end was the simple omission of the 
place of impression altogether, but the ome printers had 
also obtained, from Henry IV of France, permission to use 
the place-name Cologny, or Colonia Allobrogum, the former 
being still the name of one of the suburban communes of 
Geneva. As an example, the Sommaire Description de la 
France, &c., of Mayerne-Turquet may be cited. It first 
appeared at Geneva in editions of 1591 and 1592 without 
any place of publication on the title-page. Then an edition 
of 1596 is said to have been printed at Lyons, but he had 
never been able to find a copy. Of a much later issue, that 
of 1618, four copies are known, three without place, and the 
fourth (in the British Museum) bearing the name Cologny. 
The last issue of this book (1653) is a4 Genéve. They were 
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all actually printed at Geneva by the Stoers. Upon an inquiry 
as to the supposed Lyons issue of 1596, M. de Terrebasse, 
the present owner of the Baudrier Collection, which is now 
housed in the Chateau de Terrebasse, in the Department of 
the Isére, explained the matter in the following terms: that, 
eluding the edicts, the Geneva printers used to send their 
books in sheets to Lyons, where they were supplied with 
a title-page bearing a Lyons imprint, which franked them 
throughout France, and no doubt in other European countries. 
He adds that the bad quality of the paper and of the printing 
of these title-pages enable the ek, wpe books to be 
pretty easily distinguished, but that it is necessary to see the 
books. The point is one to be borne in mind in the examina- 
tion of early Lyons publications. 

In 1625 there was a great dispute which arose on the arrest 
in Lyons of an agent of the Geneva printers, and on this 
subject a note on p. 215 of vol. i of the present series of The 
Library may be consulted. This controversy was founded on 
the refusal of the Lyons printers to admit the right to use 
the name Cologny for boule printed at Geneva. It was, no 
doubt, a phase in the commercial rivalry between the two 
cities embittered, as it was, by acute religious differences. 




















‘PRINTING WITH FIGURES ”! 
A Nore. By R. W. CHAPMAN 
| HAD often idly wondered what might be the significance 


of certain figures (not being signatures or parts of signa- 

tures) which are printed at the bottom of the page in 
many eighteenth-century English books. But I first attempted 
a solution of the problem to amuse some tedious hours in the 
war. I found, in an octavo of 1775, that these figures, though 
irregular in their appearance, never came more than twice in 
a sheet, and that if there were two, the two were never on 
pages belonging to the same forme. I inferred that they were 
in some way connected with the press-work. But having no 
other book at hand, I had to leave it at that. I have since 
examined a number of books, mostly between 1750 and 1800, 
and my original observations were confirmed. 

I imagined that the explanation of so palpable a problem 
was well known to bibliographers. It was not until I made 
inquiries among my friends—and they very kindly made 
inquiries among theirs—that I found that the answer was 
unknown, and that the question seemed not to have been 
asked. Mr. Madan followed up some promising clues, but 
without result. Finally Mr. Jacobi called our attention to 
a passage in Johnson’s Typographia (1824), vol. li, p. 489, in 
which is the following ‘ Rule for Pressmen ’ 

‘Working without a figure, unless ished ordered, 
a fine of three-pence.’ 

A note explains that 

‘The custom of working with figures is grown into disuse ; 
‘in truth, they only disfigured the page without being of any 
‘utility ; the necessity for this is obviated by means of one 
‘ of the preceding tables.’ 

1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 16 October 1922. 
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This was clearly a clue, but it was not immediately apparent 
where it would lead ; for no column seems to be provided in 
Johnson’s tables for this ‘figure’. But Mr. Madan then 
found in Hansard’s Typographia (1825), p. 737, the following 
instruction to the Overseer : 

‘ Before the revise is given to the compositor, the number 
* of the press for which it is intended should be marked at the 
‘bottom of an even page.’ (The figure in fact often appears 
on a recto; but the propriety of confining it to versos is 
obvious, since it prevents its colliding with a signature.) 

Further, in Stower’s Printer’s Grammar (1808), p. 380, is 
a table showing how the ‘ Press-Book ’ is to be kept, in which 
are the following columns : 


Names of Signature. Date when No. of Hour when 
Works. laid on. Press. laid on. 
Spectator E, E2 Nov.5,6 6th. 2d. 31 m.$p.9m. [ie. 


II a.m. and 9.30 
a.m. respectively] 
Holinshed 4R,4R2 7,9 4th. 4th. 4,8m. 


This seems conclusive. Clearly, after the compositor had 
done his work, it was the custom to assign the press-work of 
a sheet to a definite printing machine, and often the outer 
forme to one press and the inner to another (as in the first 
of the above examples) ; for this purpose the presses had figures 
(1-6, I-10, &c.) assigned to them, the pressmen having to 
*work ‘ with a figure’. The figure was determined, presum- 
ably, by the overseer, at the time when the revise was finally 
returned to the compositor, who himself put in the figure so 
assigned. 

These figures have been noticed in books as early as 1680 
(it has been remarked that if they had appeared in Jacobean 
books they would certainly have been interpreted as crypto- 
grams). The latest book in which we have noticed them is 


Hone’s Ancient Mysteries, 1823. 

















THE LICENSING OF THE MIRROR FOR 
MAGISTRATES 


By EVELINE IRIS FEASEY. 
' | ‘HE Mirror for Magistrates consists of a number of 


poems written by various authors during the reigns of 

Edward VI and Mary. Each poem relates, as a mirror 
in which contemporary magistrates may. see themselves, the 
downfall of some well-known historical character, who is sup- 
posed to come forward before a company of poets, and in his 
own person make his moan for his unhappy fate to William 
Baldwin, the editor of the Mirror. The poems are connected 
one with another by a prose commentary written by the 
editor, who records conversations that are supposed to have 
taken place after the reading of each poem, and here are 
related historical facts necessary to the understanding of the 
poems, variations among the chroniclers from whom the poets 
are drawing their material, and criticisms of the poems 
themselves. 

Ostensibly, then, the Mirror for Magistrates is a poetical 
and moralized version of the popular chronicles of the day, 
and its theme is the history of England from Richard II to 
Richard III, presented from the point of view of a moralist. 
The writers do not profess to be concerned with the events 
of their own day, except in so far as the fate of early officers 
of state may serve as a warning to those of the sixteenth 
century. Nevertheless, considerable difficulty arose in getting 
leave to publish the Mirror, and this suggests that some at 
least of the poems were thought to have a bearing on the 
political problems of their day. 

The first attempt to print the book was unsuccessful. In 
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the Dedicatory Epistle of the 1559 edition Baldwin writes, 
‘The wurke was begun and parte of it prynted in Queene 
‘Maries tyme, but hyndred by the Lorde Chauncellor that 
‘then was.’ Mr. W. F. Trench, in his detailed examination 
of the Mirror,’ has shown that the date of the suppressed 
edition was 1554, and that the Chancellor, to whom reference 
is made, was Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. This 
critic suggests that the connexion of the authors with the 
Protestant cause sufficiently accounts for the prohibition. 
But even in 1559, with a Protestant queen on the throne, 
it was only with difficulty that the permission to print was 
obtained. The licensing authority was by then the Stationers’ 
Company, and it was no longer necessary to obtain the 
Chancellor’s consent. Yet it was only through Lord Stafford’s 
influence, we are told, that this edition could be printed.* 
It looks as if both in the 1554 and the 1559 edition, as pre- 
sented to the authorities for perusal, there was something 
fairly definite which gave offence, and, from what we know 
of the control of the press in those days, we may assume that 
objection was taken to some allusion to, or criticism of, 
contemporary politics or religion. 

I wish to suggest that the whole trouble centred round 
three of the poems, viz. those on Humfrey Duke of Glocester, 
on Elinour Cobham,‘ his wife, and on the Duke of Somerset. 
In the 1559 edition these poems do not appear, yet the text 
leads us to expect them. We are prepared for the tragedy °® 
of Somerset by one of the company remarking, in the prose 

2 A Mirror for Magistrates: Its origin and influence. Printed for private 
circulation. Edinburgh, 1898. 

® Arber’s Transcripts of the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, vol. i, p. 97. 

3 See the Dedication of the 1559 edition. 

* For the sake of brevity these two poems will be spoken of as the Gloucester 
tragedies. This term must be understood to include only these two, and not 
Thomas of Woodstock or Richard Plantagenet. 

5 This word is used in the sense in which it is used by the writers of the Mirror. 
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passage following the tragedy of Jack Cade, ‘ Let sum man 
‘els take the Booke,’ for I mynde to say sumwhat of this 
‘duke of Somerset’. While he is thinking about it Baldwin 
falls asleep, the tragedy of York is related as his dream, and 
we hear no more of Somerset. A jump from xlviii to lix in 
the foliation and a complete change in the ‘signatures’ (a 
succeeding Nj) show, as Mr. Trefich has pointed out, that 
in the printing a space was left for this poem, which seems to 
have been expected up to the last moment. 

Much the same happened in connexion with the Gloucester 
tragedies. From the prose passage we gather that, while some 
one is considering these poems, another person tells the tale 
of the Duke of Suffolk. But here there is no break in the 
numbering of the pages nor in the signatures, and from this 
we should assume that it was known much earlier that these 
poems could not be printed and therefore no space was left. 
A complication arises in the case of the Gloucester tragedies, 
however, in that Haslewood, who re-edited a complete Mirror 
in 1815, seems to have been using a copy of the 1559 edition 
which differed from that in the British Museum. In Hasle- 
wood’s copy, though these two tragedies do not appear, the 
prose passage before Suffolk consists in reality of two prose 
passages, identical with those which respectively precede and 
follow the tragedies when printed in 1578. Mr. Trench 
suggests that the explanation of the two differing copies is 
that in 1559 the tragedies were omitted by a mere accident 
in the type-setting, that during the printing this was dis- 
covered and the two consecutive links were reduced to one, 
as we see in the British Museum copy. 

What is of particular importance for our present purpose 
is the reason for the omission of these three tragedies. We 
know that the Gloucester poems were ready, as their titles 
appear in the list of contents, and as the prose passage covering 

1 i.e. the Chronicle which they are following. 
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their omission seems to show that the editor had them actually 
before him as he wrote, so exactly does he describe them. 
Again, the variation between the two copies makes this certain. 
Mr. Trench’s suggestion that they were omitted merely 
through a printer’s mistake is very improbable.. George 
Ferrers, the author of the poems, played a fairly big part 
in this edition, and, apart from that, must have been one 
of the best known of the contributors. Somerset also was 
his, and it would be remarkable if three of his poems were 
omitted for such apparently trivial reasons. More important 
is the fact that Mr. Trench’s theory entirely fails to account 
for the subsequent history of these poems. A more satis- 
factory explanation would seem to be that they were omitted 
deliberately, but that the awkwardness of the two prose links 
was not noticed until a few copies, of which Haslewood’s was 
one, were printed. Again, in the case of the tragedy of 
Somerset, there is no reason to assume, as Mr. Trench does, 
that the poem was not written. If the Gloucester tragedies 
were ready, no doubt Somerset was, too, and we are probably 
right in assuming that all three poems were omitted for the 
same reason. But, as a space was left for Somerset, we must 
conclude that the printer did not know until late if the poem 
was to be included, or, possibly, he expected another to be 
written to take its place. Haslewood says, of the omission of 
the Gloucester tragedies, ‘What occasioned them to be 
deferred it would be in vain now to enquire or conjecture.’ 
But, knowing, as we do, that the 1554 edition had been 
suppressed ; that special influence was needed to obtain the 
licence in 1559; and knowing, too, that these two poems 
and Somerset were originally intended to be included in 1559, 
the explanation of their omission seems, almost without doubt, 
to be that once again the editor experienced some difficulty 
with the authorities. The suggestion is that these three 
poems were the main cause of the suppression of the whole 
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edition in 1554, and that it was only on condition of their 
omission that the licence for the 1559 edition was obtained. 

If this was the case, it is to the three tragedies we have 
been considering that we must look, especially, for reference 
to contemporary affairs, political or religious. Some such 
reference must have been seen by the reader or the poems 
would not have been suppressed. 

When the tragedy of Humfrey duke of Gloucester first was 
printed in 1578, it was under what was presumably its original 
title, ‘How Humfrey Plantagenet Duke of Glocester Pro- 
‘tector of England, during the minority of his cy sagen King 
*‘ Henry the sixt (commonly called the good Duke) by practise 
‘of enemies was brought to confusion’. It would surely be 
impossible for any one reading this in 1553 or 1554 not to 
see in it an allusion to Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford 
and Duke of Somerset,'! who had been Protector of England 
during the early part of the reign of his nephew, King Edward 
the Sixth, and who, by the practice of his enemies (as his 
friends would have said), was executed in 1552. The resem- 
blance in position is so pointed that it is only necessary to 
notice briefly further similarities. There is, for example, the 
fact that Seymour’s first marriage ended in divorce, and that 
the account of a similar ending to Duke Humfrey’s first 
marriage has no real place in the story. Again, if one bears 
in mind the events of the last few months in Seymour’s life, 
one can hardly fail to see the resemblance in the Gloucester 
tragedy. Both Seymour and Duke Humfrey were unex- 
pectedly called toa meeting of the Council. Duke Humfrey says: 

* Somens was sent this company to call 
Which made me muse, that in so great a case 
I shoulde no whit of counsayle be at all.’ 


1 In referring to him, his name and not his title will be used, in order to 
avoid confusion with the tragedy of Somerset. For references to his life, see 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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He, like Seymour, was very suspicious, yet attended the 
if meeting. 

‘And though just cause I had for to suspect 

The time and place apoynted by my foes 





Yet trust of truth with a conscience cleare 

Gave mee good heart, in that place to appeare.’ 
A striking similarity is that in both cases the arrest was made 
within a few hours after the meeting. 

* Yet so fel out the case 

That after travayle seeking for repose 
1 An armed band my lodging did enclose.’ 
Both were tried on a charge of treason. There can have 
been little ground for this in Seymour’s case, for he was 
acquitted on this score but condemned for felony. The charge 
against Duke Humfrey is represented as quite unfounded. 
Somerset says of Suffolk : 

‘With glosing tonge he made us fooles to weene, 

That Humfrey dyd.to Englandes crowne aspyre.’ 

Both the other poems with which we are concerned deal, 
to a large extent, with the same subject. In the tragedy of 
Elinour Cobham an account is given of Duke Humfrey’s arrest 
and death. The tragedy of Somerset deals with one of 
Gloucester’s enemies, and much the same events are related, 
Somerset’s part in the good duke’s death being considered 
the main reason for his downfall. Indeed these three poems 
seem, in every way, to be closely connected. They were 
written by the same man, and the tone is the same through- 
out. The duke is treated, not as one justly punished for his 
sins, but as one of those who ‘have for their vertue been 
envied and murdered’! The whole attitude is expressed in 
a stanza from Somerset : 


RR ae tend Ne a 


1 See the Dedication to the 1559 edition. 
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‘ Humfrey I meane that was the protector 
Duke of Gloucestor of the royall bloud, 
So long as he was Englandes dyrectour, 
King Henries tytle to the throne was good. 
This prynce as a pyllar most stedfastly stood 
Or Iyke to a proppe set under a byne 
In state to aa e al Lancasters line.’ 

We must remember that George Ferrers, the author of all 
these poems, was a well-known sympathizer with Seymour. 
nasi to a contemporary historian, he had served in the 
wars against Scotland and Ireland ‘ as a gentleman of my lord 
Protector’s’.' Baldwin, too, had paid a tribute to Seymour 
in the dedication of his Morall Phylosophie (1547) to Seymour’s 
son, to whom he writes of his ‘ honourable father, whome 
‘God for his excellent and many folde vertues, joyned with 
‘very gentylnes, hath called to the high office protector of 
‘this realme’, and it is noticeable that in the next edition 
(probably 1550), though the reference to Seymour as Pro- 
tector is necessarily omitted, the compliment remains. At 
the time of the first edition of the Mirror for Magistrates, 
any tribute to Seymour, who ‘ did more than any other man 
to give practical effect to the Protestant revolution ’,? would 
be likely to arouse suspicion. 

It seems probable, then, that an allusion to Seymour was 
seen in the three tragedies we are considering, and that the 
tone could hardly fail to be displeasing to Queen Mary, 
and to the Chancellor, Gardiner. We must remember that 
Gardiner* had suffered at the hands of Seymour. After the 
death of Henry VIII he had been excluded from the Council 
and removed from the Chancellorship of the University of 
Cambridge. He had been sent to the Fleet, released, and 
then sent to the Tower for the expression of his religious 

1 See Dict. Nat. Biog. 2 See Dict, Nat. Biog. 
® See Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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views. He may well have seen in the praise of Seymour an 
uncomplimentary comparison with himself. More than this, 
there is little doubt that an open and severe attack on him 
was intended. As Bishop of Winchester and as, from August 
1553, Lord High Chancellor of the realm he could hardly 
fail to see himself in Cardinal Beaufort, 
‘ Who being made high chauncellor of the Realme 
Not like a Priest, but like a Prince did reigne 
Nothing wanting which might his pryde mainteine, 
Bishop besides of Winchester hee was.’ ! 
In the tragedy of Elinour Cobham we are told that Beaufort 
‘ Was first create Byshop of Winchester, 
For no learning whereof hee might well vaunt, 
Ne for vertue, which hee did never haunt 
But for his Gold and sommes that were not small, 
Payde to the Pope, was made a Cardinall’. 
Throughout the Gloucester tragedies Beaufort is always 
spoken of in this tone. There are passages, too, in connexion 
with Beaufort in which Gardiner may have seen allusions 
to his own life. In 1543 four priests, including Germayne 
Gardiner, Stephen’s nephew, were brought to trial for deny- 
ing the royal supremacy. While the others were acquitted, 
Germayne Gardiner was condemned to a traitor’s death. It 
is not probable that the bishop had anything to do with his 
nephew’s death, but he may have resented such a stanza as : 
* Yet netheless, when this case came to light 
By secrete spies to Cayphas our Cardinall 
Who long in hart had borne a privy spight 
To my good Duke his nephue naturall 
Gladly of the chaunce so fitly forth to fall, 
His long hid hate, with Justice to color 
Used this case with most extreme rigor.’ * 
Again, the Dictionary of National Biography refers to the 
! Tragedy of Humfrey duke of Glocester. ® Elinour Cobham. 
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story, first told in the early seventeenth century, that Gardiner 
was a natural son of Lionel Woodville, Bishop of Salisbury, 
the younger son of Richard Woodville, Earl Rivers, and adds, 
‘The fact that no reference is made to the story by his 
* personal enemies during his lifetime would seem sufficient 
‘to discredit the assertion.’ But if we may see something 
of Gardiner in Beaufort there would seem to be a reference to 
the story, and an insult to Gardiner, in the description of the 
Cardinal as the ‘ Bastard priest of the House of Lancaster ’. 

Thus we have found a sufficient cause for the suppression 
of the 1554 edition of the Mirror of Magistrates. But by 
1559 Gardiner was dead and Elizabeth was on the throne. 
Was there any reason why the poems should not appear in 
that edition ? In the first place it is to be remembered that 
the licence, as Mr. Trench has shown, was actually granted 
before the death of Mary, and though Stafford, through his 
official position, might have made it possible for the Mirror 
to be printed, he could hardly have done so if the three most 
objectionable tragedies were retained. Also, though Stafford 
was personally interested in the subjects of many of the poems, 
there are reasons why he himself should prefer these three to 
be omitted. He had been one of those who condemned 
Seymour, and he would hardly have relished either the praise 
of Duke Humfrey or the criticism of Somerset for his 

‘Want of foresight in gevyng assent, 
To condemne Humfrey the duke innocent.’ ! 

It would therefore be quite natural that, when the licence 
was granted, it should only be on condition of the omission 
of these three poems. Between the granting of the licence 
and the actual printing the death of Mary took place, and to 
this may be due the fact that a space was left for Somerset, 
the hope being that, with Elizabeth on the throne, that poem 
at least might be printed. 


1 See Tragedy of Somerset. 
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It may be suggested that the same objection might be 
found to the tragedy of Suffolk as to that of Somerset, for 
this also deals with ‘ one of the chiefest of duke humfrey’s 
destroyers ’. It also contains praise of the duke, of whom it 
is said that his ‘ vertuus paynes deserve eternal prayse’ and 
that he came to his end ‘ because he would no wickednes 
allowe’. There is a suggestion in the Mirror that appre- 
hension was felt on this score. Suffolk was to follow the 
Gloucester tragedies, had these been included, and in the new 
prose link it is attributed indefinitely to one of the company.’ 
In the original prose link (as seen in Haslewood’s copy) it is 
shown quite clearly that Baldwin is the author.* is looks 
as if Baldwin, knowing the objection to the other three poems 
and doubting how Suffolk would be received, took the oppor- 
tunity of the alteration in the prose link to identify himself 
less closely with it. It must be remembered; however, that 
the tragedy of Somerset was by the same author as the other 
two poems which gave offence. Also, there is nothing directly 
objectionable in Suffolk, as there is in Somerset, and when the 
Gloucester tragedies were cut out there would be nothing at 
all marked. Moreover, the theme of this poem might please 
the queen. Suffolk’s downfall is not imputed to his share in 
Duke Humfrey’s death, but to the fact that he encouraged 
his king to marry the French king’s daughter and so break 
his precontract with ‘the heire of the erle of Arminake’. 


1 See British Museum copy of the 1559 edition. There is a reference to 
Duke Humfrey and his wife, and then the passage continues, ‘ both whose 
‘tragedies I entend at leasure to declare, for they be notable. Do so I pray 
* you (quoth another). But take hede ye demurre not upon them. And I to be 
* occupied the meane time, will shewe what I have noted in the duke of Suffolkes 
‘ doinges.’ Thus the narrator of Suffolk is only mentioned as ‘ another’. 

® The passage, as in Haslewood’s copy of the 1559 edition, reads, as do the 
1578 and 1587 editions: ‘ You say troth quoth J and now for that yf I may 
‘crave your pacience a while, you shall heare what I have noted in the Duke 
* of Suffolkes doings.’ 
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The marriage that necessitated this was unlawful, and the 
judgement of God must inevitably fall upon it. 

‘Who brueth breach of lawful bond or oth 

God will ere long, cause all the world to loth.’ 
This would, no doubt, be taken as a protest against 
Henry VIII’s divorce, and the wonder is, not that it should 
have been licensed in Mary’s reign, but that it should have 
been allowed to stand in Elizabeth’s. 

The subsequent history of the three poems we are 
especially considering—the Gloucester tragedies and Somerset 
—is interesting, and throws some light on the relation of the 
poets to contemporary events. In the 1563 edition of the 
Mirror we find that the Gloucester tragedies are still omitted, 
though the tragedy of Somerset appears in the second part, 
which is now added. We are not surprised to find Somerset 
included. It is not likely that Elizabeth would resent the 
praise of Seymour, and she would have been no friend of 
Gardiner had he been still alive. The poem is full of senti- 
ments that would have been pleasing to her—such passages as : 

‘A prince not dred as well as loved 
Is from his place by practise soon removed,’ 
and 
‘A liege to lead his lord and soveraygne, 
What honest hart would not conceyve disdayne 
To see the foote appeare above the head, 
A monster is in spyte of nature bred.’ 
or again : 
* What though Fortune envious was my foe, 
A noble hart ought not the sooner yelde, 
Nor shrinke abacke for any weale or woe, 
But for his Prynce lye bleeding in the feelde.’ 
It was suggested above that Stafford would probably prefer 
the omission of this poem, and it may appear, at first sight, 
that good taste, at least, would have prevented its inclusion 
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now. For though Stafford was no longer in an official posi- 
tion, yet it was again under his patronage that the work was 
compiled. But during Elizabeth’s reign there would be no 
reason for him to resent any allusion to his share in Seymour’s 
death. Moreover, it is very probable that this edition was 
not actually printed until after Stafford’s death early in 1563. 
That the poem was placed in the second part, instead of 
following the tragedy of Fack Cade, as originally intended, 
was, no doubt, due to the fact that the first part was more 
or less a reprint of the 1559 edition, for in the 1571 edition, 
which is not a reprint merely, it appears in its original place. 

The history of the Gloucester tragedies is more complicated. 
They do not appear in 1563, nor are they included in the 
list of contents, as in 1559. They are mentioned in the list 
of contents in 1571, but are still not in the text. In the two 
succeeding editions, 1574 and 1575, they are in neither list 
nor text, and they finally appear in 1578. 

At first sight it seems surprising that these two poems 
should not have appeared, when Somerset did, in 1563. It is 
possible that the editor may have been unwilling to risk 
a further prohibition and have decided not to attempt to 
insert all the poems. He would naturally choose to print 
Somerset, both because previously it had been open to less 
suspicion, and because of its unimpeachable sentiments. The 
sentiments of the Gloucester tragedies are far otherwise, as 
may be seen from such lines as : 

* But vayne desire of soveraynty and rule 
Which otherwise (Ambition) hath to name 
So stird the Queene, that wilfull as a mule, 
Headlong she runnes from smoke into the flame.’ 
or 
‘ And also see what daunger they are in 
Which next theyr King are to succeede in place : 
Since Kinges most part bee jelous of theyr kynne.’ 
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Elizabeth would have been quite capable of seeing there an 
allusion to herself. It may have been that again these poems 
were suppressed, but there is nothing really to suggest this. 
It is more probable that no attempt was made to insert them. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Tench that both the 1571 
and the 1578 edition are to be connected with Ferrers, and 
there is a good deal of evidence to support this. If this 
was so, it seems that he—naturally a less careful and less 
cautious editor than Baldwin—-seriously considered inserting 
the Gloucester tragedies in 1571. A glance at his life suggests 
a reason for his final decision against doing this. He was in 
Parliament at the time, but seems to have been intriguing on 
behalf of Mary, Queen of Scots. The Bishop of Ross, Mary’s 
ambassador, declared that throughout the Parliament of 
1571 Ferrers supplied him with much political information. 
Under such circumstances he would naturally be unwilling to 
do anything which might cause suspicion to rest on himself, 
and, above all, to publish anything which might be construed 
into a.favourable reference to the Scottish queen, as the last 
three lines quoted above® easily might be. The editions of 
the Mirror in 1574 and 1575 are reprints of the 1571 edition 
except for the omission of the titles of the Gloucester tragedies 
in the list. Possibly the printer alone was responsible for 
these editions, and simply made an obvious correction. The 
1578 edition, however, suggests that an editor has been at 
work, and again the editor seems to be Ferrers. Probably he 
decided to risk the inclusion of the two poems, now that 
he was no longer engaged in treasonable correspondence, but, 
as there is reason to believe, in favour with Elizabeth. Hasle- 
wood suggests that he again held the appointment of Lord 
of Misrule as he had done under Edward VI and Mary, for 
in George Gascoigne’s account of Leicester’s entertainment 
of the queen at Kenilworth in 1575 (The Princely Pleasures 


1 See Dict. Nat. Biog. 2 See p. 188. 
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at the Court at Kenelworth) there are some verses by Ferrers 
welcoming Elizabeth. Whatever his reasons, he ventured to 
publish the poems, and did so successfully. Thus only in 
1578 was the whole of the originally suppressed Mirror 
published. 

The history of these three poems, involving as it does the 
history of the whole of the original Mirror,’ shows that the 
writers were concerned, far more than they professed to be, 
with the events of their own day. We have seen Ferrers, 
a politician, giving his opinion of recent political events so 
markedly as to endanger the publication of the book for which 
he is writing. Having once been given this hint we can see 
that some of the other Mirror writers, too, expressed their 
own opinion of contemporary affairs through the medium of 
the historical tales. It would be interesting to work this out 
in detail, but here it must suffice to mention one or two 
poems only. 

Perhaps the most interesting poem from this point of view 
is that which tells the tale of ‘ one called Collingbourne ’ who 
* was cruelly put to death for makyng of a rime ’"—his lines : 

‘The Cat, the Rat and Lovel our Dog 
Do rule al England under a Hog.’ 
The author of this poem—and there can be no doubt that 
he is William Baldwin, the editor-—treats the historical inci- 
dent merely as a peg on which to hang his own reflections. 
We are prepared for this by the preceding prose passage which 
relates a discussion arising from Sackville’s tragedy of Bucking- 
ham. Some one of the company takes an objection to the 
fact that the poet has laid his scene in hell and thinks that 
it savours too much of purgatory.” Baldwin explains that hell, 

? i.e, the Mirror from 1554 to 1578, but not including the editions of Higgins 
and of Blenerhasset, which are not part of the original Mirror. In spite of 
Haslewood, the later editions of the Mirror (1587 and 1610) have little value 
in comparison with the earlier editions. 

® Both Collingbourne and Buckingham were first printed in 1563. 
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in this case, means the grave, but he is interrupted. ‘ Tush 
‘(quoth another) what stande we here upon: it is a poesie 
‘and no divinitye and it is lawfull for Poets to fayne what 
‘they list so it be appertinent to the matter: and therfore 
, ty it passe even in such sort as you have read it. With 
a will (quoth I). But whereas you say a poet may 
. rte what he list: In deede my thinke it shuld be so, and 
‘ought to be well taken of the hearers: but it hath not at 
‘all tymes been so allowed.’ The tale of Collingbourne is 
given in illustration of this point, as the opening stanza 
emphasizes : 
* Beware take heede, take heede, bowen beware 
You poetes you, that purpose to rehearce 
By any arte what Tyrantes doynges are, 
Erinnis rage is growen so fell and fearce 
That vicious actes may not be toucht in verse : 
The Muses freedome, graunted them of elde, 
Is barde, slye reasons treasons hye are held.’ 
One would like to quote most of the poem. Bearing in 
mind what we know of the difficulties with the licensing 
authorities experienced by the Mirror writers we can only 
conclude that we have an allusion to that in this poem. More 
than that, when we remember the ever-increasing government 
control of the press and the stage, the poem becomes parti- 
cularly interesting as an early example of the protests which 
became so frequent in the prologues and epilogues of plays 
later in the century—protests against that spirit of suspicion 
which, in the words of our poem, would 
* Racke the wurdes tyll tyme theyr synowes burst 
In doubtfull sences strayning styll the wurst ’. 

We have seen, from the poem of Suffolk, that Baldwin’s 
verses, as well as those of Ferrers, are sometimes open to the 
interpretation of having reference to political events, and also 
that his political views were far less likely than those of Ferrers 
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to lead to difficulty with the licensing authorities. His political 
attitude is, indeed, to be seen all through the book. Here we 
can only give one passage to indicate it : 
’ F ull litell knowe we wretches what we do 

Whan we presume our princes to resist. 

We war with God, against his glory to, 

That placeth in his office whom he list 

Therfore was never traytour yet but mist 

The marke he shot, and came to shamefull ende 

Nor never shall til God be forst to bend.’ ! 
No doubt it was this attitude which explains the seeming 
inconsistency of Baldwin and many others who, ardent and 
sincere Protestants, yet accepted service under Queen Mary. 
But Baldwin, unlike Ferrers, was not greatly interested in 
politics. Most of his poems in the Mirror for Magistrates, as 
well as his independent works, show that his concern lay much 
more with the social and religious conditions of his own day. 
This is natural. At the time when the 1563 edition of the 
Mirror was published he was Rector of St. Michael le Quern 
(a church which used to stand in Cheapside, within the pre- 
cincts of St. Paul), and before that he had been Vicar of 
Tortington in Sussex.? But it must be emphasized that 
Baldwin was not merely a moralist. His interest in social and 
religious questions was quite practical and he was chiefly con- 
cerned with his own day. The poem on Anthony Woodville 
is perhaps the best example of this contained in the Mirror. 
There can be little doubt, if any, that Baldwin is the author, 
for the resemblance to his Funeralles of King Edward the sixt 
(1560) is marked. In both poems he laments in similar 
language the prevailing indifference to religion, the increasing 
desire for wealth, the frequent child marriages, and the buying 


1 Tragedy of Jack Cade. 
® See Hennessey’s Repertorium, p. 436, a reference for which I am indebted 
to Mr. A. W. Reed. 
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and selling of wards. He protests in Woodville against those 
who : 


‘For gayne, for frendshyp, landes or honors wed.’ 


* We worldly folke account hym very wyse 
That hath the wyt most wealthily to wed, 
By all meanes therfor alwayes we devyse 
To see our issue ryche in spousals sped. 
We buy and sell rych orphans: babes skant bred 
Must mary ere they know what maryage meanes, 
Boyes mary old trots, old fooles wed yong queanes.’ 
Thus we see in the Mirror for Magistrates much more than 
an historical text-book full of trite moralizings. Most of the 
poems—all the best poems, apart, perhaps, from Sackville’s 
Induction—were inspired with a new spirit, the interest felt 
by their authors in the life around them. The poets, indeed, 
in the words of Baldwin,’ sought, like Pegasus, 
‘'To travayle farre to viewe the trades of men’, 
and, however much we may feel that they stifled their genius 
and imagination, they realized that these qualities were 
essential to poetry—that (again to quote the editor of the 
Mirror), 
‘ Like Pegasus a Poet must have wynges 
To fiye to heaven, thereto to feede and rest : 
He must have knoweledge of eternal thynges. 
Almighty Jove must harber in his brest.’ * 


1 See tragedy of Collingbourne. ® See tragedy of Collingbourne. 








ELIOTS COURT PRESS 


Decorative Biocks AND INITIALS 


By HENRY R. PLOMER 
’ ‘HE work of the Eliots Court press was mainly that of 


a trade house and much of it lies behind the imprints 
.of other firms. Hence in order to be able to recognize 
its work, familiarity with at least the more important orna- 
ments and initial letters used by the printers at that house 
is essential. The task is not as easy as might be thought. At 
the very outset one finds oneself up against an old custom of 
the printing trade, that of copying each other’s blocks. Some- 
times, no doubt, this was done for sheer want of originality 
or because a particular letter or ornament was attractive ; but 
more often for the more questionable purpose of placing on 
the market a cheap edition of another man’s copyright by 
the issue of a pirated copy, as in the well-known instance of 
og Day’s A BC and little catechism, which was pirated 
y Roger Ward and was so closely imitated that Day himself 
could not tell the difference between the original issue and 
the piracy. 

Again, printers often found it necessary to copy their own 
blocks, and doubtless most offices kept in stock several blocks 
of the same letter or ornament which, on a change of ownership 
or the dispersal of the printing material, came into other 
men’s benele. 

The Eliots Court printing-house, for example, purchased 
largely from Bynneman’s office at his death both type and 
blocks, but doubtless some passed into other printing-houses. 
At any rate, we frequently find a similarity between the 
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blocks used by Bollifant and his successors and associates and 
those in the hands of other printers ; such similarity involving 
almost microscopical examination to tell the difference 
between them, or whether there is any difference at all. So 
that it behoves the bibliographer to go warily, for while it 
is an easy thing to carry in one’s head the general character 
of any block, it is both dangerous and misleading to ascribe 
a book to a certain printing-house on the strength of one’s 
recollection only, and this caution is doubly necessary when 
dealing with the work of this printing-house. The following 
notes have been brought together as some kind of guide to 
the identification of the workmanship of this press. 


1. Decorative Blocks. 


Down to the time when the printers in Eliots Court began 
to print books in folio, Edmund Bollifant and his partners 





seem to have followed the practice of Henry Bynneman, in 
a very sparing use of decorative blocks. ‘Their custom was to 
fill in blank spaces with sections of what has been called the 
‘lace’ ornament, which was common to all printers. They 
also used it to form borders to title-pages, with very good 
effect. 

The earliest decorative block met with is one measuring 
52 x19 mm. showing foliage conventionally treated (No. 1), 
and was used both as ornament for title-pages, head-, or tail- 
pieces as desired. This they had obtained with the rest of 

N2 
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the material dispersed on Bynneman’s death, and it will be 
seen in his edition of Roger Ascham’s epistles printed in 
1581 (sig. {11 verso) and also in Joan. Ravisii . . . Dialogi, 
1581 (sig. Aij). Bollifant used it as an ornament to the title- 
page of Twyne’s De rebus Albionicis in 1590, and it figures in 
the books printed at this press down to 1622 and possibly later. 

A tail-piece representing a Gorgon’s head with pendants 





(No. 2) was another of Bynneman’s blocks that they began 
to use at once, as it appears at the end of Edm. Bunny’s 
Treatise tending to Pactfication which formed the Appendix 
to Robert Parsons’s Book of Christian Exercise printed by 
N. Newton and A. Hatfield for John Wight in 1584. This 
was sometimes used as an ornament for the title-page. 
Another small block (No. 3), identified as Bynneman’s and 
found in his edition of the Dialogi of Ravisius, was frequently 
used by the Eliots Court printers in the decoration of duo- 
decimos and other small books, but does not begin to make 
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its appearance until after 1600. It will be seen in Joseph 
Hall’s Polemice sacra (sig. Az), printed by A. Hatfield in 
1611, and passed to Edw. Griffin, who used it in the same 
author’s Quo Vadis? with another of the same size and 
character, which could probably be traced to the same source. 

After 1600 the ornamental blocks become more numerous 
and varied. No. 4, showing two cherubs blowing horns which 
become floral filials forming cornucopiae, filled with fruit, 
measuring 70 x22 mm., is both artistic and effective. It is 
found in a pamphlet entitled a Copy of a Letter written by 
E. D., printed by M. Bradwood in 1606, 4to (sig. C4 v°), 


and is noticeable for the marked difference between the left- 
and right-hand sides. It often happens that the cutting of the 
left-hand side of a block is clumsier, and differs in detail 
from the other, but it is seldom so marked as in this example. 
Not only is the outstretched arm of the cherub on the left 
much heavier and longer than that of his fellow on the right ; 
but from the bell-flower on the right issues a spiral that passes 
over the head of the cherub; but his companion on the left 
is so close to the flower that the spiral on that side becomes 
tangled in his hair. This block passed in due course to 
Edward Griffin. 

This same book also presents us with an example of what is, 
of all the Eliots Court press blocks, the most puzzling (No. 5). 
It is found in use by all the printers without exception ; but in 
books printed by Felix Kyngston is found a block of exactly 
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the same size, and so like that close comparison only reveals 
a slight difference in the tops of the central fleur-de-lis, while 
the tips of the adjoining stems are curled over in the E.C. P. 
block but are broken off in Kyngston’s. It is the only 
instance in which so close a resemblance is found, and the 
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explanation may be that it was a stock pattern supplied to 
several printing-houses. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are met with on the title-page of Du Bartas’s 
Babilon, printed by Bollifant in 1596, and continued in use 
till 1640. The top one began to crack longitudinally about 
1600 until it split nearly across, and the different stages of the 
crack serve as a guide to the date of printing. 


The block No. 8, used on the title-page of The Copy of a 
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Letter, can be traced in the hands of Hatfield, Bradwood, the 
Griffins, and Haviland, and was still in use in 1650, and 
No. 9, also found in the same book, is a well-known head- 
piece used at this press between 1606 and 1644. 

Edward Griffin the first introduced the block showing 
the Hebrew word for the Deity, with a border of glory. It 





No. 9. 


passed to Haviland and is found as a head-piece in numerous 
volumes of sermons. 

When Bradwood went to Eton to print Sir H. Savile’s 
Chrysostom, he took with him No. 10, a block showing an 
open book on cushion with sword and sceptre across it. As 
this is first met with in 1609 in a book printed for John Norton, 
it may have been procured from him. It was frequently used 
with side-pieces of a different character. 

Four blocks of the national emblems, the rose, thistle, 
fleur-de-lis, and harp (No. 11), were perhaps introduced into 
the office by Haviland about 1625. ey were still in use in 
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1647. This set must not be confused with those without 
decorative matter, which were smaller, measuring only 35 x 
20 mm. as against 40 x 20 mm. 

George Purslowe also introduced one or two blocks that he 
had purchased from Simon Stafford, and these continued to 





be used by different members of the firm until the days of 
the Commonwealth. The one most frequently met with is 
a long narrow block showing in the centre an owl crowned 
with a hat. 

A tail-piece used by Stafford in The late commotion of 
certain papists 1n Herefordshire, 1605, 4to, sig. B, is found in 
1633 in a book printed by Eliz. Purslow for N. Bourne, and 
S. Otes’s An explanation of the Epistle of St. Iude, sig. F5 verso. 
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In 1620 George Purslowe, in printing the Rev. Elnathan 
Parr’s Exposition on the Epistle to the Romans, used a curious 
head-piece (No. 12) to chap. xi, which at first seemed to 
be a combination of part of one he had obtained from Simon 
Stafford and part of No. 5. It now turns out to have been 
one of Henry Bynneman’s blocks, and is found in his edition 
of J. Crespin’s Lexicon Graeco-Latinum, 1581, 4to, sig. 4 3. 

Space forbids any mention of the larger blocks used as head- 






































No. 13. 


pieces in the folio books, and though there are many other 
small blocks met with in the books printed at this press, this 
section may be fittingly concluded with the description of 
a block used by Bradwood and his successors from 1604 till 
1640. In the centre is seen a rose crowned with the letters 
I.R. on either side. On the left is a lion crowned holding a 
flag showing a rose; on the right a unicorn holding a flag 
showing a thistle, while thistles and roses form the background. 
At the lower edge of the block are three incisions, as if it had 
once formed part of a larger design. Its measurement is 
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67 x19 mm. (No. 13). This was one of the blocks used in 
books printed by the firm for John Norton, but is first found 
in use by M. Bradwood in 1604, in George Thomson’s poem 
on the union of England and Scotland, and again two years 
later in the same author’s Vindex Veritatis (sigs. As, B1), 
which was also the product of the Eliots Court press. 


2. Initial Letters. 


The Eliots Court press had a large and varied assortment of 
initial letters, many of them of great artistic merit. In the 
front rank must be placed the pictorial letters, all of which 
they got from Bynneman’s stock, and which he in turn 
had obtained from Reynard Wolfe (Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17). 

The large decorative letters (Nos. 18, 19, 20) also pre- 
viously belonged to Bynneman, and one at least, the letter I, 
showing the storks, was used in 1573 by John Day in his 
quarto edition of Bishop Jewel’s Vita et Mors, while others 
could probably be traced back to the printing-offices of Jugge 
and Cawood. 

M. Bradwood took some of these large initials, notably a 
K, down to Eton, and used them in the Chrysostom and other 
books that he printed there. 

The set (Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24) which, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, may be called the Apostle series is one found in constant 
use throughout the whole career of this press. It is seen at 
its best in the folio Plutarch, printed by Arnold Hatfield in 
1603, and in this nearly every letter is found. But great 
caution is necessary in dealing with these initials, as several 
other printers in London at that time had letters of the same 
character. In most instances they represent the Apostles 
and their emblems, the Apostle himself wearing a halo. Each 
letter has a frame consisting of four pieces joined at each 
corner by a leaf and having a series of circles or studs in each 
section. 
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George Robinson and Henry Middleton both had sets of 
these letters, so did John and Thomas Dawson and John Beale. 

Middleton’s set was so exactly like that used by the Eliots 
Court printers that only by putting them side by side and 
examining them closely can the points of difference be 
distinguished. It is then seen that Middleton’s letters are 
better cut, and it seems very likely that the Eliots Court 
alphabet was copied from Middleton’s, as in the letter H, 
where in Middleton’s the figure is shown holding his staff in 
his right hand and the book in his left, in the E. C. P. letter 
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this is reversed, the staff being in the left hand and the book 
in the right. But it is the frame that furnishes the only 
effective way of identifying the Eliots Court Apostle letters, 
by noting the number of studs or circles in the upper and 
lower sections. For example, the F in the Eliots Court 
alphabet has nine such circles in the top and ten at the 
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bottom, whereas Middleton’s F has twelve at the top and 
thirteen at the bottom. Again, the M belonging to the 
E. C. P. had ten studs at the top and ten at the bottom, 
whereas that in use by Middleton had eleven at the top and 
eleven at the bottom, and so on. 

The set used in the Plutarch is the best test, and that set 
was in use until 1634, when John Haviland began to recut 
some of the letters, notably the letter T, which-is found in 
two forms in some of his books. John Beale is found using 
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an alphabet of this kind but without the frame. Altogether 
this alphabet is a very effective pitfall to unwary biblio- 
graphers, especially in the case of books that were the work 
of several printing-houses though bearing the imprint of one 
of the Eliots Court printers. 

Another alphabet in constant use was Nos. 25, 26. ‘This 


Ak My 


m0 
le 


No. 27. No, 28. 





was a stock pattern supplied to many printers, and as a general 
rule is useless for bibliographical purposes, except in con- 
junction with other letters or ornaments. But there is one 
letter in the E. C. P. set which not only enables us to identify 
it as having previously belonged to Henry Bynneman, but 
also helps to identify any book in which it is found as a product 
of the Eliots Court printing-house. This is the letter A here 
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reproduced, which shows a notable break in the right-hand 
upright. Such a break might have occurred in the letter A 
of another set, but it would have been a curious coincidence, 
and this particular break took place while it was in Bynneman’s 
possession. This alphabet Bradwood also took with him to 
Eton and the defective A appears in the Chrysostom. It 
continued in use until 1623, when it was in a very bad 
state. 

Another set of decorative initials, of which the I and T 
are here shown (Nos. 27, 28), was frequently used with good 
effect by all the printers at this house, and by Bradwood 
especially. It is found in use until 1627 and perhaps later. 





No. 29. 


A chapter might be written on the numerous small initials 
stocked by this press. A happy hunting-ground for these is 
the folio edition of C. Wirtrung’s Praxis Medicinae univer- 
salis, printed for Geo. Bishop in 1598. Although it bears no 
printer’s name it has on the title-page the Caducaeus device, 
which was one of those used by the Eliots Court printers, 
and was almost certainly from the press of Edmund Bollifant, 
although perhaps Hatfield had a share in the work. There 
are some in which flowers and fruit are chiefly used as decora- 
tion, notably the B showing a carnation and the F with the 
acorns and oak leaves. 

Then there is the smaller set measuring 16 x16 mm., of 
which the most frequently used letter is the I (No. 29), 
which shows two hares sitting facing each other at the foot 
of the letter. This letter may be fittingly termed the hallmark 
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of the Eliots Court press, and is found in the hands of almost 

every printer connected with it from about 1593 to as late 

as 1622, as will be seen from the following list : 

1593. Biblia sacra. Exc. G. B. R. N. and R. B. the assignes 
of Robert Barker, but having the Caducaeus device 
on some title-pages and almost entirely printed at 
the E.C.P., sig. A. 

1598. E. Bollifant. Praxis Medicinae vniversalis, sig. C3. 

1603. M. Bradwood. Reges, reginae nobiles . . ., sig. I verso. 








1612. A. Hatfield. J. Guillemeau. Child-birth . . ., sig. D4 
verso. 

1616. E. Griffin. T. Scot. gent. Philomythie . . ., sig. B. 

1616. G. Purslowe. Epictetus manual .. ., sig. Az. 

1622. J. Haviland. C. Burges. A chain of graces, sig. A6. 

This letter serves to identify a number of books that have no 

indication of the printer. 

In addition to these initials the Eliots Court press had a 
number of factotums of various sorts and sizes. The smaller 
ones (Nos. 30, 31) were very probably stock patterns, as they 
are found in numerous printing offices, including that of 
John Franckton in Dublin. [The Library, June 1921, p. 45.] 

One of the best known is the Salome [mm. 35 x 35] (No. 32), 


which was most certainly in Bynneman’s office and which 
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was in use by several of the printers at the E.C.P. between 
1585 and 1638, and was taken to Eton by M. Bradwood in 
1610, and is seen in the sixth vol. of the Chrysostom, sig. 
Gggg 6 verso. Its counterpart is also amongst the blocks 
of the Dublin printer, T. Franckton. It is the same size and 
in every respect the same drawing. The inference is that 
Bynneman had more than one block of this factotum, and when 
the Eliots Court printers bought his stock they took only the 
best of the blocks and the rest were sold to other printers, and 
this one found its way to Dublin. 

This is a very superficial account of the blocks used by this 
firm. Nothing is said of the various devices, as most of them 
have already appeared in Mr. McKerrow’s volume, and 
there were several other ornaments that have been left 
undescribed. 

But it is hoped that it will help students to identify the 
work of the Eliots Court press. 





THOMAS HEYWOOD’S ART OF LOVE LOST AND 
FOUND 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE CLARK 
pom the very es study, ever becoming 


more assiduous and thorough, of Elizabethan and 

Jacobean literature during the last hundred and fifty 
years, the student who is fascinated by the Shakespearian age 
may sometimes feel that there can never be for him the charm 
of discovery. It is true that the literature from 1579 to 1660 
is a land well surveyed, in which all the important features 
have been charted ; but it is curious how even yet there are 
certain tracts which have escaped notice. To the biblio- 
grapher the discovery is the thing, be it great or small. Yet, 
when a work which was lost and is found is by one as famous 
as Thomas Heywood, we, too, who are only students, may be 
permitted to rejoice, though the book itself is but a youthful 
exercise. 

Heywood, as we know, had more than his fair share of the 
accidents most incident to seventeenth-century authorship. 
It is unnecessary here to recall these or to enumerate all his 
literary projects which either were never executed or have not 
survived. It is to the discovery of Heywood’s translation of 
the De Arte Amandi that I wish to direct attention.1 That 
Heywood had produced such a version was known from his 
Address to the Reader of The Brazen Age (1613), where he 
remarks ‘that what imperfection soeuer it haue, hauing a 
* brazen face it cannot blush; much like a Pedant about this 
‘Towne, who, when all trades fail’d, turn’d Pedagogue, & 


1 T am greatly indebted to Mr. Percy Simpson for the suggestion which put 
me on the right track. 
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*‘ once insinuating with me, borrowed frd me certaine Trans- 
‘lations of Ouid, as his three books De Arte Amandi, & two 
* De Remedio Amoris, which since, his most brazen face hath 
‘most impudently challenged as his own, wherefore, I must 
* needs proclaime it as far as Ham, where he now keeps schoole, 
‘Hos ego versiculos fect, tulit alter honores, they were things 
‘which out of my iuniority and want of iudgement, I com- 
‘mitted to the view of some priuate friends, but with no 
‘ purpose of publishing, or further cémunicating thé. There- 
‘fore, I wold entreate that Austin, for so his name is, to 
‘ acknowledge his wrong to me in shewing them, & his owne 
‘impudence, & ignorance in challenging thé. But courteous 
‘Reader, I can onely excuse him in this, that this is the 
* Brazen Age.’ 

Austin, the victim in this instance of one of Heywood’s 
rare bursts of anger, has been given on scanty evidence the 
Christian name Henry. He seems to have been a kind of 
literary jackal of the early seventeenth century, who combined 
with his scholastic duties at West Ham the procuring for 
booksellers of such stray manuscripts as he could borrow or 
appropriate. Whether it was he who in 1613 edited, for 

icholas Okes to publish, The Scourge of Venus Or, The 
Wanton Lady, With the rare Birth of Adonis Written by H. A., 
we are unable to say. The little octavo volume was reissued 
the next year as the second impression ‘ corrected and enlarged, 
by H.A.’, and again with several omissions and rather 
carelessly printed in 1620 as written, perhaps in mistake, ‘ by 
A.H. In the preface to the second edition ? the editor says : 
‘I meane but little gaine to my selfe, yet much pleasure 


1 The complaint was the more appropriate in this preface since in Act IV 
of The Brazen Age Heywood dramatizes one of the best-known passages in the 
De Arte Amandi, the story of Mars and Venus taken in Vulcan’s snares, 
incorporating several couplets from his own translation. 

2 I have been unable to find a copy of the 1613 edition. 
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‘to you, if it were my owne wit, and you condemne it, 
‘I should be ashamed of my publicke intrusion; but since 
‘it was the labour of a man wel-deseruing, forbeare open 
‘reprehending: For as I haue heard, ’twas done for his 
* pleasure, without any intent of an Impression; thus much 
‘I excuse him that 1 know not, and commend that which 
‘ deserveth well, if I bee partiall, I pray patience.’ This is 
a curiously ambiguous preface, the more unintelligible, 
especially towards the end of the quotation, by bad pointing. 
But it certainly does not claim the poem as H. A.’s own, as 
Heywood charged Austin with doing in the case of his 
translation from Ovid: on the other hand, H.A. or A. H. 
was probably the editor, not the author, although he may 
have made certain corrections and additions, as the title-page 
of the second edition states. 

The Scourge of Venus was reprinted by Dr. Grosart in 1876 
in his Occastonal Issues of Unique and Extremely Rare Books 
in the belief that he had found the poem of which Heywood 
had complained ; but he adds rather vaguely in his introduc- 
tion, ‘ seeing that the title-page says “ By H. A.” I give it to 
him with the benefit of any doubt at this late day’. And 
Sir Sidney Lee in the Dictionary of National Biography 
(art. Henry Austin) hesitates to accept Heywood’s claim : 
‘Its gravamen’, he says, ‘seems at most to amount to this, 
‘that Austin had constructed his poem by help of Heywood’s 
* “ juvenile ” translations, and in his rather ambiguous epistle 
*‘ Austin apparently admits so much.’ But in the first place 
Heywood lodges a very definite claim to two works which 
Austin had ‘ challenged’ as his own: he does not demand 
the restoration by his former acquaintance of a filched quota- 
tion or two. Secondly, a very casual reading of The Scourge of 
Venus will convince any one who knows Heywood’s style that 
he had nothing to do with it. Thirdly, the editor admits 
that the poem was the work of another whom he did not 
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know and from whom he ‘ challenged’ nothing. And lastly, 
The Scourge of Venus is a translation neither of the De Arte 
Amandi nor of the De Remedio Amoris; it does not even contain 
passages from them, and is, in fact, like Barkstead’s Myrrha, 
not so much a translation at all as a free paraphrase (in the 
manner of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, to which it was 
evidently meant to serve as an introduction) of the story of 
Myrrha from Metamorphoses, Book X, lines 298 seq. It would 
be unlikely, too, if Heywood had any hand in The Scourge of 
V enus, that its three editions would be published by Nicholas 
Okes, who printed in 1613 The Brazen Age with its indignant 
protest against Austin’s plagiarism and whom in a letter 
expressly added to An Apology for Actors in 1612 Heywood 
had complimented for his skill and care as compared with 
W. Jaggard, the printer of Trota Britanica in 1609, or that 

eywood would continue to employ Okes after such a 
scandalous breach of business morality. 

An almost analogous piece of jobbery to Austin’s plagiarism 
and one closely connected with it had involved Heywood’s 
good name only the year before and forced him to complain 
in the letter to Okes in 4n Apology for Actors: ‘ Here like- 
*‘ wise, I must necessarily insert a manifest iniury done me in 
‘ that worke, [i.e. Troia Britanica] by taking the two Epistles 
‘of Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris and printing them in 
‘a lesse volume, vnder the name of another, which may put 
‘the world in opinion I might steale them from him; and? 
‘hee to doe himselfe right hath since published them in his 
‘owne name:. but as I must acknowledge my lines not 
‘worthy his patronage, vnder whom he hath publisht them, 
‘so the Author I know much offended with M. laggard (that 
* altogether vnknowne to him) presumed to make so bold with 
‘his name.’ The allusion is to the third edition (1612) of 
The Passionate Pilgrim, the collection of miscellaneous pieces 

1 Modern syntax requires the insertion of ‘ that’ at this point. 
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which Jaggard had published twice before as Shakespeare’s 
and to which he now added not merely the Epistles of Paris 
and Helen from Heywood’s Troia Britanica but seven other 
extracts from the notes to the various cantos of that poem, 
six of them passages, as we shall see, from Heywood’s transla- 
tion of the De Arte Amandi and the seventh from his version 
of the De Remedio Amoris. Apparently the complaint in An 
Apology for Actors appeared while the third edition of The 
Passionate Pilgrim was being put on the market, for Jaggard 
issued a second title-page, omitting Shakespeare’s name, but 
still mentioning the added ‘ Love Epistles ’.1 

We must therefore acquit H. A. of committing any felony 
against Heywood in The Scourge of Venus: and though 
Dr. Grosart may be right in identifying the modest editor 
H. A. with the impudent plagiarizing pedagogue of Ham, 
we have no evidence for doing so but the insignificant fact 
that both were publishers of other men’s work. 

The charge against Austin, however, still stands: and the 
evidence in addition to Heywood’s allegation is a pirated 
edition of the latter’s version of the De Arte Amandi, printed at 
first in Amsterdam or Middleburg, without date or author’s 
name or any means of identification. The bibliography of 
this translation, which was reprinted several times down to 
at least 1705, is exceedingly obscure. Three of the editions 
are undated, and all that can be said definitely is that they 
are earlier than any of the dated editions: perhaps one might 
add that the typographical mistakes in them are such as 
might be expected from foreign compositors. 

1. PVBLII / OVIDII NASONIS / DE ARTE AMANDI / OR, / The Art 
of Love. 

j B.M. 1068. g. 20 (3), ‘ [Middleburg ? 1600 ?].’ 


Miss Palmer in her List of English Editions of Greek and Latin Classics Printed 
before 1641 by an error gives this title-page to B.M. C. 39, a. 37 (1): see (3). 


1 In Malone’s copy in the Bodleian both title-pages are found. 
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2. Loues Schoole. | PVBLII {/ OVIDII NASONIS / DE ARTE AMANDI / 
Or | The Art of Loue | Gedruckt tot Am/fterdam by Nicolas lanfz. Viffcher. 
[Engraved.]} 

B.M. C. 39. a. 37 (1): ‘ [1650 ?].’ 

Bodley, Douce O. 31: ‘ Amst. n.d.’ 

Hazlitt’s Handbook : ‘(Circa 1640).’ 

3. There is no title-page in the only exemplar of this edition we have seen, 
Bodley, Malone 368. Miss Palmer gives ‘[Middleborough, ¢. 1636-40 ?]’. 
That it belongs to an edition distinct from any of the others is proved by 
differences in paper, spacing and, of more importance, text. 

4. OVID / ve / ARTE AMANDI, / anv tue / REMEDY of LOVE / 
Encuisuep / As alfo the Lovs of Hero & Leander, | A mock-Poem. / Together with 
Choice Poems, and rare | pieces of Drollery. | [type ornament] / LONDON, / 
Printed in the Year 1662. : 

B.M. 1068 a. 7: the catalogue dates 1662-7 because the latter year is on 
the separate title-page before The Loves of Hero and Leander, &c. We would 
suggest that certain sheets of a 1662 edition, including the title-page, remained 
in 1667 when another was required: it is curious that two title-pages for The 
Loves of Hero and Leander, &c., appear in the B.M. copy, as if again a surplus 
had been printed. This edition and the rest, which merely repeat it, have 
an engraved frontispiece. The second part of this miscellany had appeared 
separately at least twice before, London 1651 and 1653. 

5. OVID / ve / ARTE AMANDI / anv tue / REMEDY of LOVE / enc- 
uisHED / As alfo the LOVES of / Hero & Leander. / A Mock-Poem: / Together 
with Choice Poems, and rare / Pieces of Drollery. / [type ornament] / 
LONDON, | Printed in the Year, 1672. 

Bodley, Douce O. 13: the frontispiece is missing from this copy. 

6. OVID / DE / ARTE AMANDI, / And the / REMEDY of LOVE / 
Encuisnep. / As alfo the Loves of / Hero & Leander, / A mock POEM: / 
Together with Choice Poems, and Rare Pieces / of Drollery. / [type ornament] / 
LONDON, | Printed in the Year, 1677. 

B.M. 9660. 

7. Another edition with the same title was ‘ Printed in the Year, mpcuxxxu’. 

Bodley, Douce O. 29. 

8. OVID /DE/ ARTE AMANDI,|/axv tue /REMEDY of LOVE / 
ENGLISHED. | As alfo the LOVES of / Hero and Leander: / A Mock 
POEM. / Together with Choice Poems, and / Rare Pieces of Drollery. / 
LONDON. | Printed in the Year, mpccv. 

B.M. 238. k. 36. . 


While Love’s School, as we shall show, is Heywood’s, The 
Remedy of Love Englished added in the five later editions 
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cannot be his. The firm couplets and the attempt at antithesis 
in this very indifferent translation, which is condensed into 
one book by the omission of nearly all the illustrative legends, 
quite obviously belong to a later period than Heywood’s youth. 
The earliest extant versions known are those by F. L. in 1600, 
by Sir Thomas Overbury in 1620, and by (?) John Carpenter 
in 1636. It is possible that, like Love’s School, Heywood’s 
version of the De Remedio Amoris was published by Austin 
under a name which has effectually concealed it ever since. 

Eight editions in a hundred years, and probably others 
which have not survived, are proof enough of the popu- 
larity of Heywood’s translation of the De Arte Amandi, but due 
perhaps more to its subject than to its own merits. Evidence 
has still to be adduced that the author was indeed Heywood : 
that evidence will be found in his Trota Britanica, his Apology 
for Actors, his Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels, and his Nine 
Books of Various History concerning Women, together with 
a few scattered couplets in The Brazen Age and other works. 
In the four books first mentioned, counting only passages of four 
consecutive lines or more, we shall find between five hundred 
and six hundred lines translated from the De Arte Amandi, for 
the most part identical with Love’s School or with undoubted 
author’s corrections, but only in the third and fourth, which 
are much later in date, departing considerably from it. 

If we take Heywood’s acknowledged works in order of 
publication, we find that in Trota Britanica there are 359 lines 
quoted from Love’s School.1 About go of these, that is to say, 
76 lines on the story of Cephalus and Procris and 14 on the 
poet’s praise of beauty, are not very close to the corresponding 
passages in the complete translation. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that both of these extracts are from the end of Book III 
—none of the other quotations are from this part—and it is 


1 We use this name, probably given by Austin, to mean Heywood’s transla- 
tion of the De Arte Amandi. 
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possible that in 1608-9, when Heywood was writing Trota 
Britanica, he had to re-translate these quotations owing to the 
loss of the last pages of his manuscript or that he had not 
finished his translation and had hurriedly versified the lines, 
correcting them later for Love’s School. The other 269 lines, 
however, are so nearly identical with the complete translation 
as to remove all doubt of Heywood’s authorship of Love’s 
School, and even the two passages in question have pe se 
lines, and phrases which would have been conclusive evidence 
if better were not available. The following is a list of the 
extracts from Troia Britanica, with references to Love’s School 





and the De Arte Amandi: 


Troia Brit. Love’s School. De Arte Amandt. 
* The loves of Mars and Sig. Nrecto- pages 54-6 Book II, 561 seq. 
Venus and Vulcan’s Sig. N verso 
snare 44 lines 
* Pasiphaé and the Mi- Sig. Rg verso— pages 13-14 Book I, 289 seq. 
notaur Sig. R, recto 
36 lines 
* The story of Daedalus Sig. Rgrecto- pages 34-7 — Book II, 23 seq. 
Sig. R, verso 
102 lines 
The ancient dignity of Sig. T,recto page 81 Book III, 405 seq. 
poets 16 lines 
The fame giventobeauty Sig. T, recto page 85 Book III, 533 seq. 
by poetry 14 lines 
Theseus, Ariadne, and Sig. X, verso- pages 23-5 Book I, 527 seq. 
Bacchus Sig. X,4 verso 
62 lines 
How to make love by Sig. X,verso page 25 Book II, 569 seq. 
signs 21 lines 
*Exonerating Paris and Sig. Z,recto page 47 Book II, 359 seq. 
blaming Menelaus 22 lines 
* The story of Cephalus Sig. Bbg recto- pages 88-go Book III, 687 seq. 
and Procris Sig. Cc verso 
76 lines 
* Achilles’ concealmentof Sig. Ee, verso- pages 29-30 Book I, 685 seq. 


his sex 


Sig. Ee, recto 
24 lines 
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/ Troia Brit. 
he universality of art Sig. Eeg recto page I 


6 lines 


Ulysses and Circe 


Love’s School. De Arte Amandi, 
Book I, 3 seq. 


Sig. Mm verso- pages 38-9 —_ Book II, 129 seq. 


Sig. Mm recto 


18 lines 
Clytemnestra 


8 lines 


Sig. Mm, verso page 49 


Book II, 399 seq. 


The passages marked with an asterisk, together with a short 
passage from the De Remedio Amoris from the notes to canto 
10 of Troia Britanica, were printed by Jaggard in the third 
edition of The Passionate Pilgrim. It would be impossible to 
print all the passages im extenso with their parallel in Love’s 
School, but the two extracts following will suffice. 


See, see, What alterations rude time 
brings, 

Poets of old, were the right hands of 
Kings, 

Large were their gifts, supreame was 
their reward, 

Their meeterd Lines with feare and 
reuerence hard, 

Honour, and state, and sacred Maiesty, 

Belong’d to such as studied Poetry ; 

Ennius (by Scipio the great) was 
sought, 

And from the Mountaines in Calabria 
brought : 

Dishonoured now, the Iwy Garland lies, 

The Ancient worship vnto Poets 
dies, 

Yet should we striue our owne fames to 
awake, 

Homer an euerlasting worke did make, 

His Mlliades cald, else who had Homer 
knowne, 

Had Danae in her Tower an old wife 
growne, 


But see what alteration rude times 
brings, 

Poets of old, were the right hands of 
Kings : 

Large were their gifts, supreame was 
their regard, 

Their meeted fames with feare and 
reuerence heard, 

Honour, and state, and sacred maiestie, 

Belong’d to such as studied poetrie ; 

Eninus by Scipio that great man was 
sought 

And from the mountaines of Calabria 
brought, 

Vnhonoured now, luy Garland lyes, 

The ancient worship done to Poets 
dyes : 

Yet we should striue our owne fames 
to awake, 

Homer a \iuing lasting work did make, 

His Jliads call’d, else who had Homer 
knowne, 

Had Danas in her tower an old wife 


growne, 
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And never unto publish view resorted, 
How had her beauty bin so farre re- 
ported ? 
Troia Brit., Sig. Ts. 


It so fell out, 
Madde Ariadne stayde that Isle about, 
Left desolate wvpon that barren 
plaine, 


Where the brooke Dia poures into the 
Maine, 

Who waking from her rest, ber vaile 
unbound, 

Her bare foot treading on the unknowne 
ground, 

Her golden haire disheuel’d, loude she 
raves, 

Calling on Theseus to the deaf-ned 
wanes, 

On Theseus, cruell Theseus, whom she 
seckes, 

Whilst shewers of teares make furrowes 
in ber cheekes. 

Troia Brit., Sig. Xz. 
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And never vnto publick view resorted, 
How had her beautie being so farre 
reported. 
Love’s School, p. 81. 


it so fell out, 
Mad Ariadne straid the Ile about, 
Being left alone within that Desert 
plaine, 
Where the brooke Dia pores into the 
maine, 
Who making from her rest, her vaile 
vnbound, 
Her bare féote treading on the tender 
ground, 
Her golden haire dissolued, aloud she 
raues, 
Calling on Theseus to the defuged 
waues, 
On Theseus, cruell Theseus, whom she 
seekes, 
Whilst showers of teares makes fur- 
rowes in her cheeks. 
Love’s School, p. 23. 


In An Apology for Actors (1612) Heywood inserted two 





passages from his Ovidian translation : 


De Arte Amandi. 
Book I, 101 seq. 


Apology. Love's School. 


Romulus the founder of Sig. Bg recto- _ pages 5-7 


the Roman theatre Sig. C recto 
44 lines 
Do not include allin the Sig. E,recto page 64 Book III, 9 seq. 
condemnation of one 4 lines 


There are five passages of sufficient length to be noticed in 
Heywood’s Nine Books of Various History concerning Women 
(1624). One of them tells in a somewhat condensed narrative 
the tale of Mars and Venus which had already appeared in 
Troia Britanica : this condensation accounts for the differences 
in it. 
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Nine Books. Love's School. De Arte Amandi 


The loves of Mars and  pageg pages 54-6 _—_ Book II, 501 seq. 
Venus and Vulcan’s 36 lines 
snare 
The fading of beauty page 216 page 37 Book II, 113 seq. 
8 lines 
Ovid the adviser in love page 224 page 63 Book II, 739 seq. 
10 lines 
The opening of Book III page 224 page 64 Book III, 1 seq. 
12 lines 
Achilles and Briseis page 246 pages 61-2 —Book II, 711 seq. 
10 lines 


The Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels (1635) contains only 
one passage of more than four lines, namely an excerpt of 
sixteen lines on the former dignity of poets, corresponding to 
Love’s School, p. 81, and De Arte Amand1, Book III, 405 seq. 
Heywood had been considerably nearer to the pirated edition 
when he had quoted this same passage in Trota Britanica, 
sig. T, recto; apparently the longer the period which 
elapsed between the pirating of his a translation and 
some new work, the more he changed any quotation from his 
translation inserted in it. Perhaps his own manuscript was 
becoming more and more illegible or he may have been un- 
willing to quote verbatim from what might reasonably be 
believed another’s labour. 

There is almost nothing to guide us in dating either the 
composition or the first publication of Love’s School. We can 
only say for certain that it must have been printed by 1613, 
when The Brazen Age was published, and it seems reasonable 
to suppose that it existed, at least in manuscript, by 5 December 
1608, when Trota Britanica was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register. From the fact that Heywood quotes from his 
translation both in Troia Britanica and in An Apology for 
Actors without important changes, it would seem as if in 
1612 Heywood had no fear of being accused of plagiarizing 
his own work. It is, moreover, noticeable that in the letter 
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to Okes exposing the dishonesty of Jaggard, Heywood says 
nothing about the equally reprehensible conduct of Austin, 
who appropriated all of Love’s School and the Remedy of Love, 
from both of which, it will be remembered, Jaggard had 
printed certain verses as Shakespeare’s along with the Epistles 
of Paris and Helen. The period during which Love’s School 
was published may further be narrowed down to the interval 
between the sublicedien of The Silver Age and The Brazen 
Age, since in the former, which was fully authorized by 
Heywood, nothing is said; the wording of the complaint in 
The Brazen Age seems to refer, moreover, to an incident 
which had just taken place. 

As regards the composition of Love’s School, we could tell 
it was a youthful adage even if we had not Heywood’s 
word for it; though readable enough, it is not much more 
than an exercise, written, we should imagine, soon after he 
came to London, or perhaps even before that date, and in 
the flourishing of the Ovidian paraphrase.’ It was, therefore, 
reasonable for Heywood to be annoyed both that Austin 
appropriated the work and that he published it at all. There 
are times, it is true, when the verse is as flowing as in this 
passage (pp. 66-7) : 

‘ First thinke how old age hourely doth attend, 
To steale vpon thee, so be sure to spend, 
No season idly, art thou young then play, 
Yeares like the running waters glide away. 
Thou canst not stay the flouds it streames so fast, 
Nor pull the houres backe when they are past ; 
Make vse of time, for time is swift and fleet, 
Nor can the following good be all so sweet. 

1 In How a Man may Choose a Good Wife from a Bad, which is quite certainly 

Heywood’s and written in or before 1602, we find the lines 
Neuer was such a trewant in Loues schoole, 


I am asham’d that ere I was his tutor. 
Sig. C, verso (1602), 
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As the first pleasure was, haue I not seene, 

This now a withered stalke, once fresh and greene ; 
From that bare throne within these many howers, 
I had a chaplet of sweet smelling flowers.’ 


But in spite of the vigorous and racy idiom and the 
pleasant movement of these lines, in spite, too, of the fairly 
successful retention of the cynical tone of the original, and 
the quaint Elizabethan modernizing of the Augustan Latin, 
the general level is scarcely so high. Like all Heywood’s 
work, the translation seems to have been hurriedly made with 
the frequent result of awkward or doubtful grammar and 
imperfect rhymes. Metrically, the version is notable for the 
comparative strictness of the heroic couplets as compared 
with much contemporary verse and with Heywood’s own 
original poetry in The Hierarchy and in Pleasant Dialogues and 
Dramas. Perhaps the metre of Love’s School will serve as one 
more proof of the theory that the Latin elegaic couplet had 
a considerable influence on the development of the heroic 
verse of Dryden and Pope. 











REVIEW 
BODLEIAN MANUSCRIPTS ! 


Vous. III-V of the Summary Catalogue (1895-1905) dealt 
with accessions to the Bodleian manuscripts from 1695 to 
1905. ‘These disposed of, the Librarians were able to under- 
take the task of giving us something more adequate to modern 
needs than the inventory of the earlier manuscript possessions 
of the Library contained in Bernard’s Catalogue of 1697. 
We have not, it is true, been solely dependent on Bernard 
for the whole number of 8,716 manuscripts described in his 
work. ‘The quarto series of catalogues has accounted for 
many of them, all the Laud and Digby collections and 
numerous Greek and Oriental manuscripts (Barocci, Roe, 
Cromwell and, in part, Selden collections), but there is a large 
and important residuum which is now being dealt with in the 
two parts of Vol. II (Vol. I being reserved for an historical 
introduction and concordance of numbers). Part i, now 
published, extends from 1 to 3,490, of which numbers about 
two-thirds are treated mainly by cross-reference, having been 
already described in the quarto catalogues; the other eleven 
hundred are described in full. The cross-references, however, 
are supplemented with a great many corrections and additions, 
and the new descriptions are ampler than those given in the 
other volumes of the Summary Catalogue. It is now for the 
first time possible for the student to come across a reference 
to ‘ MS. Bodl.’ or ‘ MS. Auct.’ without a groan of anticipatory 
vexation over the difficulty of even identifying, much more 
of discovering any important fact about, the manuscripts 

1 A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 


Oxford, Vol. Il, Part i, by Falconer Madan, M.A., and H. H. E. Craster, M.A., 
D.Litt. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1922, pp. xx, 654. 
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bearing those press-marks. The descriptions are good, though 
their ‘ summary ’ character does not allow of very much biblio- 
graphical reference for the treatises contained in the manu- 
scripts, and on the formal side we should have liked a few 
additions such as collations of quires and ‘ secundo folio’. 
Dr. Craster and the late Mr. Bannister have been able to add 
a considerable amount even to Mr. Madan’s work, and the 
various learning of these scholars is dovetailed together into 
a satisfying whole. In the case of the late Mr. E. W. B. 
Nicholson’s bracketed contributions the juncturae are less 
smooth, but it would be useless and ungracious now to 
complain of the occasional bickerings, and insistence on rather 
doubtful minutiae, which those who have used the other 
volumes have come to associate with square brackets enclosing 
his initials. There is much in them that is of real value. 


J. P.G. 


NEW BIBLIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS 


Printing Types: their bistory, forms and use; a study in survivals. By 
Daniel Berkeley Updike. With illustrations. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press ; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1922, 2 vols. 

By far the best study of printing types yet written and generously illustrated. 


A History of Printing in Colonial Maryland, 1686-1716. By Lawrence 
C. Wroth, First Assistant Librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
Published by the Typothetae of Baltimore, 1922, pp. xiv, 275. 

An admirably full and carefully argued history of printing in Maryland. 
Mr. Wroth brings back the introduction of the press there from 1689 to 1686, 
and shows great moderation in not dating it back to 1683. 


The Pilgrim Press : a bibliographical and historical memorial of the books printed 
at Leyden by the Pilgrim Fathers. By Rendei Harris and Stephen K. Jones. 
With a chapter on the location of the Pilgrim Press in Leyden by Dr. Plooij. 
W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 1922. 

An examination of twenty books claimed to have been printed by William 
Brewster at Leyden, 1617-19. 


It is hoped to review these books in our next number. Meanwhile we bring 
them to the notice of our readers, 











